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Meetings of Societies. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the 
Academy, 10°, Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, October 11. 

APPALACHIAN MountTarn Cius. Rooms, 9 Park Street. Camp- 
Mg parties begin July 17, Mt. Adams. 

Bostonian Socrery. Old State House. Next regular meet- 
ing, October 10. 

Boston Socrery oF Crviu EnaInerers. Wesleyan Hall, Brom- 
feld Street. Next regular meeting, September 20. 

Bostox Socrrety or NATURAL History. Natural History 
Building, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum 
o Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5, 
free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cents. 

ON ScreNtTiFIc SocrETy. 419 Washington Street. Next 
"eular meeting, October 10. 


Gzyerat THRrotogicaL Lrsrary. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
4,000 volumes ; Reading Room, 100 periodicals, open from 8 A. m. 
6? M., Saturdays to 4.30 P. M. 

MassachuseTTs HorTicuLTuRAL Society. Horticultural 

l, Tremont Street. Saturday, July 15, Exhibition of Flowers 
and Vegetables. 


Rowenta oF Fins Arts. Copley Square, Print Department: 


hibition of American Engravings and Etchings, to remain 
es the continuance of the World’s Columbian Expo- 

















New ENGLaxp Historic-GENEALOGICAL SociETv. No. 18 
rset Street. Next regular meeting, October 4. 


Socrery oF Ants, Mass. Institute of Technology. Next reg- 
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TO-DAY. 

During the past week a bright comet has been dis- 
covered, followed by the watchful scientists, and forced to 
give up its little story. It was found by Mr. Alfred Ror- 
dame of Salt Lake City on Saturday night last, and the 
discovery was affirmed by Dr. Lewis Swift and a friend at 
Rochester, but unfortunately none of these gentlemen were 
able to secure a position. As soon as the news was com- 
municated to the proper centres of distribution, there was 
no lack of observations, and the first quickly computed or- 
bit has been published in the Science Observer Circu- 
lars and is by this time in the hands of those who can make 
use of such data. The comet is so bright that it has been 
easy to see with the naked eye, and many independent dis- 
coveries of it were made on Sunday night by persons 
widely distributed over this country and Europe. A good 
series of observations has been secured at Harvard, where 
also photographs have been taken. Much credit in the 
matter of quick work is due to Prof. Lewis Boss, director 
of Dudley Observatory at Albany. Although his instru- 
ments are dismounted, preparatory to their removal to the 
new observatory, he was able with a glass of only four 
inches aperture, imperfectly mounted, to catch the comet on 
the nights of July 9, 10 and 11, and in very quick time he 
had made ready a first orbit for distribution to the scientific 
world. This he sends out with some apologies, for his in- 
strumental means were not of the best; but finding that the 
object would probably quickly diminish in light, he deemed 
it better to put this out, rather than to incur the delay 
which another computation would demand. 


According to the figures of Prof. Boss, the comet will 
pass closest to the sun on July 22, at a distance of about 
67,000,000 miles. It is increasing its distance from the 
earth at the present time, so that its light will gradually 
fade until, in August, a telescope will be necessary to 
catch it. Much credit is due to Prof. Boss for his quick 
work in this matter, for the computation of a cometic orbit 
is by no means play, and demands the continued labor of a 
computer for six to ten hours. It is this devotion to the 
technical demands of astronomy on the part of willing 
American astronomers, which has given to this country the 
lead in almost every recent quick computation of cometic 
orbits. So far as the public are concerned, there will 
doubtless be a feeling of disappointment, for a large and 
easily visible comet has not been seen for more than ten 
years; but the hopes that were based upon this one are 
doomed to disappointment, unless, indeed, in the very im- 
probable event of some error in the data given out by Prof. 
Boss. 


The Sunday opening of the World’s Fair has not re- 
sulted exactly as anticipated by either its advocates or op 
ponents. It has not been marked by an increase of irre- 
ligion and immorality, as was predicted by some of those 
who insisted that the gates should be closed on the Lord’s 
Day. It has not been thronged by working-people who 
have Sunday for their only holiday, as was expected by the 
advocates of Sunday opening. It is now urged that the 
price of Sunday admission be put at 25 cents— half-price— 
and this is reasonable enough, for the reason that Sunday 
visitors do not see more than one-half the show, owing to 
the closing of exhibits. 


As for the niall ATT TET at ¢ the Fair, it is all that 
could be expected. At the Centennial Exhibition in Phil- 
adelphia the paid admissions-during May were 378,980; at 
Chicago they nnmbered 1,050,037, or nearly three to one. 
For June at the Centennial the figures were 695,666; at 
Chicago they were 2,699,395, or considerably more than 
three to one. The total of paid admissions at Philadel- 
phia was 9,910,966. If the three-to-one proportion is 
maintained, the admissions at Chicago will be about 30,- 
000,000. Mr. Franklin Head, however, does not count 
upon more than twice as many paying visitors to the Chi- 
cago Columbian Exposition as to the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial. He figures out the financial prospect in this way: 








war meeting, October 12. 








Misa; © $4,000,000 ; from salvage on property, $1,000,000 ; 

total, 815,000,000. Expenditures will be 4,500,000 in pay- 
ment of debenture bonds ; $2,000,000 in payment of float- 
ing debt ; $500,000 for possible repairs ; $2,500,000 to be 
refunded to the United States government ; $2,500,000 for 
expenses of administration through six months; total, 
$11,500,000. ‘This leaves a probable balance of $3,500,000 
to meet the $5,600,000 put in by the stockholders and 
$5,000,000 invested in the enterprise by the city of Chicago. 


The noble motto of the seal of our Courts —“ Nulli 
vendemus, nulli negabimus justitiam” — is asold as Magna 
Charta, from which our Courts have taken it. Magna 
Charta adds — what perhaps the exverience of our Courts 
had found impossible —“ Nulli differemus” —“ We will 
not delay justice.’ 


The Governor's Coune il praaten the thanks of the 
whole guild of literature for its promptness in confirming 
the appointment of Mr. Robert Grant as Judge of Probate 
for Suffolk county. ‘The objection to Mr. Grant was that 
he wrote stories ; good stories; stories that amuse people, 
make them feel pleased and even make them laugh now and 
then. This talent for story-writing, it was held by some 
stern critics who expressed themselves through the news- 
papers, is incompatible with the ponderosity of intellect 
which the traditional justice should possess, It is a 
strange criticism to be heard in this age of the world; it 
belongs to the Dogberry period. And so the Governor 
and Council seem to thiak. 


The collection * ail preservation of vital statistics in 
Boston is in a fair way to be systematized effectually under 
the administration of Mr. W. H. Whitmore in the office of 
City Registrar. ‘The importance of complete and accurate 
records of births, marriages and deaths has never been 
fully realized by the officials having this matter in charge, 
nor yet by the legislators who have made laws concerning 
the subject. “ From all inquiries made,” says Mr. Whit- 
more in his report, “it seems that there was a great neglect 
in recording vital statistics everywhere in the common- 
wealth during the seventy-five years following the revolu- 
tion. Boston suffered the worst, as all records, if kept, are 
now lost. I can only surmise that the births during that 
period were never recorded.” No births are «n record for 
the period from 1800 to 1849,except some 3600 recorded 
long after the fact; while from 1849, when the office of City 
Registrar was established, to the present time, no effective 
system has been followed. Mr. Whitmore, who has 
already introduced considerable reforms and _ proposes 
others, will do a notable service to history and _ social 
statistics by his work in this direction. 





The flourishing condition of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College at Amherst is cause for cOngratulation. Pro- 
fessor 8S. T. Maynard, whose interesting account of the 
blooming of the century plant was printed last week, writes 
us that if the usual number present themselves at the Fall 
examination, there will be an entering class of seventy-five 
or eighty, as against forty-three last year. Forty-two can- 
didates for admission were examined at Commencement. 
The advantages of the instruction offered at this College 
are more widely appreciated year by year, as its results 
appear. 


Friday was the one hundred and fourth anniversary of 
the fall of the Bastile, the national féte-day of France, a 
general patriotic holiday in that country. How it was 
celebrated yesterday has not been learned at this writiug; 
but it is significant that the police authorities cleared out 
all booths from the boulevards in advance of the day, for- 
bade the customary torchlight procession and took other 
repressive measures. The fact is that liberty amd equality 
among the republics of Latin race have a meaning differ- 
ent from that which the same words bear to the Anglo- 
Saxon. And so itcomes about that a day which, to 
France, is what the Fourth of July is to America, is ae 
cepted as the fittést.date for the exhibition of defiance of 
authority, rows and disturbances by the lower grades of 





Receipts from admission fees, $10,000,000; from conces- 


the people. 
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JuLy 15. 
tering of diseases.” —Shenstone. 


“Poetry and consumption are the most flat- 


Juty 16. “There are but two biographers who can 
tell the story of a man’s life. 
the other is the Recording Angel. 
cannot be trusted to tell the whole truth, though he may 
tell nothing but the truth, and the Recording Angel never 
lets his book go out of his own hands.”’—Holmes. 


One is the person himself 
The autobiographer 


JuLY 17. 

“ Our soul's true worth and aim, however poor, 
They see who watch us from some deathless skies 
With glance death-quickened. 

Sting them in seeing, be ours to secure.” 


That no sad surprise 


Arlo Bates. 
JuLy 18. “ Wit is a weapon of defense, and was no 
intended to 
knowledge of fire-arms or a fondness for mice.” 
Bell. 

JuLy 19. 
Shakespeare left a less useful legacy to his countrymen than 
Watt. Wehold all the deepest, all the highest satisfac- 
tions of life as tenants of imagination.” —Lowell. 

Juty 20. “A stone that is fit for the wall is 
in the way.”—Old Proverb. 


more be an attribute of woman than is a 


Lilian 
never be 


“T for one shall persuaded that 


not left 

JULY 21. 
with private opinion. 
it is which determines, or rather indicates, his fate.’ 
Thoreau. 


“Public opinion is a weak tyrant compared 
What a man thinks of himself, that 


’ 


WITNESSES UNDER DURESSE. 

The courts of the Commonwealth cannot defend them- 
selves against gossip, or against ignorant attacks or sneers. 
All the more is it necessary that the friends of justice, and 
people who mean to maintain respect for the institutions of 
justice, should see that such sneers or attacks upon the 
courts, or the impressions given in careless ignorance, 
should be met by the statement of the truth. 

In the trial of Miss Borden, the Superior Court had to 
decide the question whether her testimony, taken at the 
inquest made by the Medical Examiner, should be intro- 
duced by the Government. The Court decided that it 
should not be received. ere is the decision : 

The propriety of examining the prisoner at the inquest 
and of all that occurred in connection therewith, is entirely 
distinct from the question of the admissibility of her state- 
ments in that examination. It is with the latter question 
only that this court has to deal. 

The common law regards this species of evidence with 
distrust. Statements made by one accused of crime are 
admissible against him only when it is affirmatively estab- 
lished that they were voluntarily made. 

It has been held that statements of the accused as a wit- 
ness under oath at an inquest, before he had been arrested 
or charged with the crime under investigation, may be 
voluntary and admissible against him in his subsequent 
trial,and the mere fact that, at the time of his testimony at 

the inquest, he was aware that he was suspected of the 
crime does not make them otherwise, but we are of opinion 
both upon principle and authority, that if the accused was, 
at the time of such testimony, under arrest charged with 
the crime in question, the statements so made are not volun- 
tary and are inadmissible at the trial. 

The common law regards substance more than form. 
The principle involved cannot be evaded by avoiding the 
form of arrest, if the witness at the time of such testimony 
is practically in custody. From the agreed facts and the 
facts otherwise in evidence, it is plain that the prisoner at 
the time of her testimony at the inquest was, so far as re- 
lates to this question, as effectually in custody as if the 
formal precept had been served, and without dwelling upon 
other circumstances which distinguish the facts from those 
of the cases upon which the government relies, we are all 
of opinion that this consideration is decisive, and the evi- 
dence is excluded. 

In criticising this decision, on which in this case so 
much turned, journals which should be careful, if they 
expect anybody to respect their utterances, have said that 
the Court rested its refusal on the exclusion of Miss Bor- 
den’s counsel from the inquest—if we are to give that 
name to the inquiry. But it will be seen, by the 
decision itself, that the refusal to admit her counsel 
was not even an element in the reasoning of the Court, 
much less the principal reason. It is true that the counsel 
for the accused desired to be present and protested against 
his exclusion, and this fact is embodied in the agreed state- 
ment referred to in the opinion. If counsel had been ad- 
mitted it would not have helped the matter for the Gov- 


ostensible witness was really the accused, and was there as 
such. Here is the very reason why the eases hold that if 
proceedings have been instituted, even by arrest without 
warrant, there can be no examination under compulsory 
oath, which can be used in a subsequent trial. 

The doctrine is certainly sufficiently simple, even for a 
layman, ‘ though he be a fool,’ to understand it. In any 
proceedings to which the accused is a party as such, he or 
she can be a competent witness only at his or her request. 

It will be understood, of course, that the opinion, as 
cited above, is given on the statement agreed upon by the 
counsel. Students of the Law of Evidence will observe 
that it might well have stood upon other grounds. 
complaint had, in faet, been made and warrant issued, suffi- 
cient to put Miss Borden in the relation of the accused, 
without reference to what had been done in the nature of 


Formal 


arrest. To some legal minds here would have been suffi- 
cient reason for refusing to admit the testimony on the 
trial. 

One cannot but observe that public opinion, in this and 
similar trials, has been warped by the knowledge that the 
jurisprudence of the continent of Europe would decide 
many of these matters as our Common Law does not 
decide them. Is it that people now read so many French 
novels, or is it that they travel so much on the continent, 
or is it that so many Germans and Frenchmen and Italians 
for the 


English and American Law—the 


live among us? For some reason, writers press 


seem to forget that 





Common Law—is founded on a set of principles or axioms, 
all of which respect the independence of the individual | 
the Public 


the rights of the individual are in danger. 


and control the demand of Prosecutor where 
“No man may be in any way destroyed,” says Magna 
Charta, “except by the judgment of his peers and by the 
law of the land.” 
stroyed’ by his own testimony. 
Law which violated this principle by the use of the rack or 
thumb-screw in England; and the Common Law and the 
principles on which it was based furnished the means 
which compelled their abandonment. 


No man, for instance, has to be ‘de- 
It was not the Common 


It would be fair, perhaps, to say that under Roman law, 
on the continent of Europe, for instance, the original and 
prime office of judicial procedure is to discover the Truth. 
To discern the Truth, any one may be put on the stand ; 
and if the rack will help you— why, you use the rack. 
“Fiat Justitia, ruat celum. 
sky fall.” 
cial procedure is to protect the individual so far as he does 
“It is better,” it says, “that 
nine guilty men shall escape, than that one innocent man 
shall suffer.”’ 
the sky fall.” 
to take our chances under the law of the land and a jury 
of our peers. 
sigh for the flesh-pots of Egypt while we enjoy the freedom 
of the desert. 
rights, take advantage of the short-metre methods of a 
French or German court-room. 


Let justice be done though the 
But under the Common Law the office of judi- 


not break up social order. 


This is very far from “ ruat celum" — “let 
For better, for worse, we have determined 


As we have so determined, we must not 


We cannot, while we enjoy all our Saxon 


Cuarces H. Tempe. 
THE COURSE OF SILVER. 


It is not expected that the people of Colorado will carry 
out the threat made by Gov. Waite last Tuesday, and raise 
a civil war unless the product of their silver mines is taken 
by the government for use as money. . Neither is it thought 
likely that they will follow the advice of that one of their 
clergymen who recommended not to shoot any of their 
congressmen who should vote against free silver coinage, 
but quietly to put the offender in a tank of petroleum and 
set fire to him. These and other expressions of a like 
nature are to be regarded rather as flights of Western rheto- 
ric than as the statement of a definite purpose. 
It must be admitted, however, that the people of Colo- 


steadily increased their product; India, where ¢} 
basis’ of the currency still prevailed, doubled hy 
of the metal. 
In the twelve years from 1878 to 1890, the | 
States mints turned out 419,294,835 silver dollars. ‘These | 
dollars contained each nearly ninety cents’ worth of silyer j 
when the coinage began in 1878; they now contain jo« 
about sixty-six cents’ worth. 


Yet the price dropped, and dr pped a 


I 


In 1890, the coinage of silver dollars was stopped by 
act of Congress, and the purchase of silver bullion, ai th 
rate of 4,500,000 ounces each month, 
Notwithstanding the production of silver in 


enormous amount, that year, of 152.000.0000 


was substituted 
reaser| 
ounces, the 
effect of the purchase of more tian one-third of the world’s 
product by the United States was to temporarily raise tx 
market price of the metal. 
worth, for a short time, more than ninety cents; but it fel 


The silver dollar was ther 


before the end of the year, to eighty cents, and starte 
again on its downward course. 

During the past three years, the silver mines have te: 
turning out the metal faster and faster; the | 
Treasury has bought 124,292,532 ounces of it; and t 
market price has dropped from $1.21 per ounce, the hig! 
est in 189), to 62 cents, the lowest in June, 1893. The 
deepest depression was reached when the Indian (Counci 
ordered the stoppage of silver coinage in that country, an 
thus took out of the market a regular buyer of more thar 
a quarter of the world’s silver product. 

Under these conditions, is it reasonable to imagine that 
Gov. Waite and his friends out in Colorado, with all their 
cattle and farms and coal mines and factories, will marc! 
upon Washington—with “blood flowing to the horses 
bridles,” as he declared it might be—to compel Mr. Cleve 
land and Mr. Carlisle to keep on buying up their silver’ 


nited States 


Exvizur Tryos 


GEN. HARRISON'S ANCESTRY. 

The paper by Mr. Charles A. Firth, of Oxford, bag 
land, on Harrison, the Regicide, which was r ad at the last 
meeting of the American Antiquarian Society and pal 
lished in part in these columns, undoubtedly disposes 
the story that the two Presidents of the United States 
descended from that noted soldier of the English Common- 
wealth. 








this reia 





rado have some reason to feel dissatisfied with the turn 


ucts. 
uct of Colorado. 
output of the Colorado mines was 850,000,000. But, on 
the same authority, its farms produced 860,000,000; its 
cattle ranges $34,0000,000; its coal mines $55,000,000 ; 


affairs have taken with regard to one of their great prod- | 
It is a mistake to speak of silver as the great prod- | 
According to the lastcensus, the annual | 


Senator Hoar, however, made a statement 10 
tion, at the meeting at which Mr. Firth’s paper was Te" 
that adds confirmation to the facts produced by tl Oxford 
scholar and historian. 
| «Twas once sitting next to President Harrison, 
Senator Hoar, “and spoke to him about this tradition, 


| he was descended from the Regicide. He said ‘ 
had made 
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== os 
States silver dollar was nearly half a cent more ti a 
cents. It made no difference to us here, for rien 106 the | 
coin in circulation; the Treasury had not ‘vemadeh - gide ¥ 
payments,’ and paper was the only currency. Wh “pecie ajo 
pened to silver, therefore, for several] years, we a goss | 
to any influence of the United States. By; in ta 7 gon st 
many demonetized silver, melting down and — 
bullion more than $250,000,000 worth of its silver a as fHE 
the value of the metal in the American dollar ¢} ‘ and | 
year, 1874, fell off two cents. Then came the ae ". The | 
of silver coinage by the members of the ‘ Latin a gel inv 
and by one after another of the other European aco pase of 
silver dollar responding by dropping cent afte, a : 4 Siet 
its value; until, five years later, in 1878, +}, dollar bars spot L 
sell for only 90 cents if melted into bullion. os ge a0 
No account need be taken of the fa: that is ian Jopngot 
Congress abolished the silver dollar ; for as a coin 4 “fy. It is 
no practical existence, although at that date jt. bet weve 
value was a little greater than the value of the gold do When ' 
But when, in 1878, Congress ordered the mints ~~ " = yt arr 
coining silver dollars again and made this ae « ne ip repo 
tender, the market price of silver had got 9 fair start F pb 
the downward course which it has pursued to this day " 
The total product of the silver mines of the world ». as 
63,267,000 ounces in 1873; in 1878 it had ncreased , u 
73,476,000 ounces, and the price had fallen off about sixteen fi a 
cents an ounce. The United States mints kept turni ie 
out the ‘ Bland dollars,’ as they were called nemor y pe? 
the author of the bill directing their coinage ; the x " 








while its manufactures aggregated $70,000,000. The state’s 
real riches are not found in its silver mines, and its real | 
prosperity does not rest on silver. Still, after having had | 
Uncle Sam as a regular customer for its silver, for three 
years, the prospect of losing his trade not unnaturally 
arouses some hard feelings. 

But the people who mine silver and have it to sell are 
few in number, and the people who pay for the silver 
which the government buys are a great many millions. It | 
is probable that the purchasers will have their way in this | 
matter and stop the buying. 

Why should they not stop it ? The course of silver during 
the past twenty years has been a pretty steady decline in 





ernment. It would have emphasized the fact that the 


price. In 1873, the market value of the metal in a United | 


some inquiries into it, had satisfied himself that 't was (™™"- 
| but President Harrison conveyed to my ming the es 
| he did not himself believe it, or, at any rate, we" ©" nad 


ae: heh ‘. ‘ = : , nitanh of the 
| Virginia Historical Collections—is the epi'sp? ° 
; : f lepenaenct 
ancestor of our signer of the Declaration 0! epe! 5 ’ 
TISOBDS Set 


fully that a kinsman of his, whom he named, who ! 







the 


pared to say much about it. I also rememt» 
in Bishop Mead’s book—at any rate, somew here 








Benjamin Harrison, in the county where the Harriso _ 
tled. I should think it was probably his — 
though I am not sure of the relation. The ep" aph is “ie 
of a person who died about 1700, and who would meret 
have been either the son or the grandson of the Regicid®, 
if that had been his descent. And that epitaph dwells 
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a of the person as a special characteristic, 
she gare a person famous for loyalty to his sovereign ; 
si gould not be very likely to be the case in a son of 
«Harrison. So I suppose that Mr. Firth’s cgnclu- 
i be accepted by all of us.” 
go 


fHE PRINCE OF WALES'S RECEPTION. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales issued nineteen hun- 
sigvitations to the reception given in honor of the 
 ¢ York's wedding. If you are in the highest ranks 
and talk ‘ English, you know,” you call this illus- 
sos Lady, French fashion, the Prin-cess. But if you 
- honest American citizen, speaking English as Dr. 
phason anc Mr. Walker did, you say Prin-cess. 
It is impossible, in one issue of Toe COMMONWEALTH, 
w qive all the names of those who attended the reception. 
Then we write, indeed, the mail, with the official lists, has 
_e arrived. But by our own underlying wire, we are able 
: report a few of the most interesting arrivals, as taken 
shonograph from the lips of the Chief-Butler when 
‘# atered the door of the reception room at Marlboro’ 


oe 2 
poke of Ye 


gsiety, 


General and Mrs. Phyfe, and Mr. Drummond Phyfe.” 
«General and Mrs. Grant, and Miss Emmy Grant.” 
«(General Lopez, the Sefiora Lopez, their aunt, E. 
ver, and a pack of the N. V. Lopez.” 

«Dr. and Mrs. Hague, and Mr. Hammond Hague.” 

«(ol. and Mrs. Dorr, and Miss Matty Dorr.” 

Sir Thomas Buck, Lady Buck, and Tim Buck, too.’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Alley, with the Miss Alley (aunts).” 
«President and Mrs. Diaz, and Granny Diaz.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Parrot, and Mr. Cocker, too.” 

«Dr. and Mrs. Throop, and Miss Ann Throop.” 

\t this point the under-lying wire unhappily broke. 


; 





OUR IMMIGRATION LAWS. 





THEY ARE AND WHAT 


MADE IN THEM. 


WHAT CHANGES SHOULD BE 

There is no subject of national importance about which 
w much has been written and of which so little is gener- 
aly known, as the immigration question. In view of the 
fact that a new immigration law has recently come in force, 
wd that the attention of the public has again been turned 
w the subject, an acegunt of our immigration laws, of their 
vorking, and of Fig na that should be made in them, 
vems particularly opportune at the present time. 

It is an essential to the intelligent consideration of this 
wbject, that we should have some idea of the numbers of 
immigrants who have come and who are coming to this 
Before 
i820, no record of immigration was kept, but probably 
about 250,000 persons came to the United States between 
the close of the Revolution and that time. From 1820 to 
1800, inclusive, the number of immigrants was 15,401,180, 
the bulk of them being from Great Britain and Ireland, 
Germany and Scandinavia. It should be distinctly noted 
that the quality of this immigration has, until within the 
last few years, been high, and that the people who have 
come in the greatest numbers have been akin to the Anglo- 
Saxon race in language or in origin, and have, therefore, been 
apable of ready assimilation. 
ing June 30, 1890, we received 491,026 immigrants; in 
590,666; in 1892, 


ountry, and of the effects of this immigration. 


During the fiscal year end- 


1891, the numbers were the figure 
ce 


tion, furnished more than one-third of the paupers. 
census of 1890 shows that twenty per cent. of the popula- 
tion of this country is practically foreign, and this one- 


it is much greater than that of the better classes, although 
immigration of all kinds is increasing at an alarming rate, 
as the figures just given make plain. In this recent and 
most pronounced change in the race lines of our immigra- 
tion lies a very great danger to this Republic, and at the 
present rate of this increase the bulk of our immigration 
will very soon no longer be made up of peoples which can 
be readily assimilated with us. 

Having spoken briefly of the numbers and of the nation- 
alities of our immigrants, we must now mention some of 
their influences. We do not speak here of the millions of 
thrifty immigrants who have settled here, have built up our 
country and have become patriotic American citizens. 
Such persons will never be prohibited from entering this 
country, but they will continue to be welcomed as they 
always have been in the past. It is with the lower and 
criminal have here to deal. The evils 
resulting from this kind of immigration are very numerous. 
One of the greatest is the enormous increase in the numbers 
of criminals in this country, which can be traced directly 
to the growth of the lower foreign elements among us 


classes that we 


According to the census of 1880, the foreign-born element, 
although constituting less than one-seventh of the popula- 
The 


fifth furnishes more than half the inmates of our reforma- 
tories, over one-third of our convicts, and very nearly 
three-fifths of all the paupers supported in almshouses. 

The illiteracy of the immigrants we are now receiving 
in great numbers is something appalling, and is a source 
of imminent danger to the country. In every hundred 
foreigners over sixteen years of age, who came here from 
February 1 to October 31, 1892, there were the following 
numbers of illiterates, according to the countries from 
which the immigrants came: England, ten; Ireland, eight; 
Wales, six; Germany, two; Scandinavian countries and 
Denmark, less than one; Poland, fifty-six; Italy, sixty-six ; 
Hungary, twenty-eight; proper, twenty. This 
danger from illiteracy is still further aggravated by the 


Russia 


fact that many of our recent immigrants do not try to 
assimilate with us or to become Americanized, but live in 
colonies by themselves, speaking their own language and 
keeping all their own customs, unaffected by the higher 
civilization around them. The safety of this country 
depends upon our assimilating and Americanizing all these 
heterogeneous elements, but the process of assimilation 
must become slower and more difficult as the foreign ele- 
ment increases, and as it thus tends to keep more and more 


by itself. 
done by the 


Time fails to do more than mention the Larm 


foreign ideas and customs, imported 
into this country from the slums of Europe, in the morals 
and in the sanitary condition of our larger cities, and in 
such distinctly un-American and in the highest degree 
the Haymarket massacre at 
Chicago and the Mafia incident at New Orleans. All 
these evils may be directly traced to the influence of the 
lower classes of immigrants. 

Having now seen something of the vast numbers of 
our immigrants and of the increasing proportion of the 
lowest and most harmful classes, we shall turn next to an 
examination of our existing immigration laws, in order to 
The 
main law, which is now in force, was approved March 3, 
1891. The first and chief section of this law debars from 


dangerous occurrences as 


see whether or not they are sufficiently stringent. 





reached 597,663. During the ten months ending April 30, 


1893, 453,958 immigrants landed at our ports, an increase 


of 119,133 over the number who came in the corresponding | 


period of 1892. 
These figures serve to give some idea of the extent to 
which this country has been populated from the outside, 


\landing “ All idiots, insane persons, paupers, or persons 
likely to become a public charge, persons suffering from a 


loathsome or a dangerous contagious disease, persons who 
have been convicted of a felony or other infamous crime 
or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude, polygamists, 
and also any persons whose ticket or passage is paid for 





and it must be plain toevery one that it would be a stupen- 
dous task for this mass of people to be assimilated and Amer- 
‘anized even if they were all of a related stock, such as the 
English, the Irish, the Germans or the Scandinavians. 
When, however, we come to look at the races which have 
een contributing largely and in increasing proportion to 
our immigration during the last few years, we see how 
much more difficult the problem becomes. Our immigra- 
tion has, until lately, been chiefly made up of the most in- 
telligent and of the most desirable races of Europe, but 
recently the numbers have greatly increased of those who 


are without question the most illiterate and the most de- | 
praved people of that continent. A few figures will make this | 


la; . . s 
Plain. In 1890, the number of immigrants from Austria- 
Hungary was 63,095, and from Russia and Poland, 60,625. 


In 1891, the figures were respectively 70,711 and 104,462. 


talian immigration went up in the same period from 62,492 | 
From January 1 to October 31, 1892, Italy sent 


© 68.481, 
51,842 immigrants; Hungary, 31,220; Poland, 26,600; Russia 
Proper, 51,606, making a total of 161,268 in ten months, 
although immigration was practically suspended in Septem- 


ber and October owing to the :uarantine regulations. It 


's seen, therefore, that the percentage of increase of the 
vorst elements in our immigration is enormous, and indeed 





with the money of another, or who is assisted by others to 
| come, unless it is affirmatively and satisfactorily shown on 
| special inquiry that such person does not belong to one of 
| the foregoing excluded classes, or to the class of contract 
| laborers. . . .” This section does not exclude persons living 
in the United States from sending for a relative or friend who 
is not of the excluded classes. In addition to these classes 
of persons, contract laborers are debarred under the Contract 
| Labor law of February 26,1885. The new law, of March 3, 
| 1893, names no additional classes of persons to be excluded, 
|although the general impression is to the contrary. It 
simply provides for the making out of manifests at the port 
of embarkation, containing answers to a number of ques- 
tions to be put to each intending emigrant, as to name, 
These manifests are to be signed 
'or sworn to by the masters or officers of the steamers 
bringing the immigrants, the officers having to swear that, 
so far as they know, none of their passengers are of the 
excluded classes. These oaths are taken before the 
American consul at the port of departure, the object of the 
law being to prevent the embarkation of any persons who 
ought to be debarred here. This new law has been in 
‘force so short a time at the present writing that no definite 


| 
' 


| age, Sex, occupation, etc. 


seen, however, that there is no chance that it will diminish 

the quantity of our immigration, as it adds no new restric- 

tions. 

These are, in a few words, the present immigration 

laws. Now the question arises, How have these laws done 

their work? In the following consideration reference is 

made to the working of the first two laws only; namely, 

the act of March 8, 1891, and the Contract Labor law, and 

not to the new law, which has been in force only a few 

weeks. We have already seen that the number of immi- 

grants in the fiscal year 1891-1892, under the law of March 

8, 1891, was 597,663, while the number for the fiscal year 

ending June 30, 1891, at which time this law had been in 

force three months, was 590,666. That the law has not 

resulted in any less immigration is therefore quite clear, 

and when we remember what the characteristics of most of 

the increase were, we see at once that the quality of our 

immigration has not improved to any appreciable degree. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892, 2,801 persons 

were returned as having come to this country in violation 

of the law. When we consider that the total number who 

came was nearly 600,000, we see at once that the number 

of persons debarred was absurdly small, and cannot have 

begun to include all those who really came in violation of 

the law. Of the 2,801 who were sent back, 982 were con- 

tract laborers, who in most cases are skilled workmen, are 

well educated, and would without question make desirable 

citizens and be a distinct gain to the country. This leaves 

the number of 1,869 persons who were returned because 

they were idiots, paupers, insane persons, persons liable to 
become a public charge, ‘assisted’ emigrants, etc. 1,869 
out of nearly 600,000! Can any one, in the light of these 
figures, think that we have sufficient restriction? Is it to 
be supposed that these 1,869, out of all the hundreds of 
thousands who came, included all the persons who were 
undesirable for this country in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the law? Can we for one single instant believe 
that the quality of our immigrants was so high that we only 
had to turn back these few out of that whole vast army ? 
The answer from every one must be No, 

It is, therefore, clear that, under our present immigration 
laws, while we are receiving an enormous number of immi- 
grants, we can only keep out a very few of the thousands 
of undesirable persons who must be coming to us in this 
great stream. Even with the addition of the new law of 
March 3, 1893, it will not be possible to keep out nearly all 
those persons who are debarred by law, for no such cursory 
examination, as is given by the steamship people in Europe, 
or by the inspectors here, can determine in every case 
whether or not a man is a criminal, or a polygamist, or an 
assisted emigrant. The question then naturally arises, 
What changes are expedient in these laws? That we have 
now to consider. Among the various suggestions that have 
been made regarding further legislation on the matter of 
restricted immigration, there are three plans which com- 
mend themselves especially, and these we shall briefly re- 
view here. ‘The first proposition’is that every immigrant 
shall be obliged to pay a certain sum of money on landing ; 
the second, that we shall require an educational test; the 
third, that every immigrant shall procure a consular certifi- 
cate at his port of embarkation. These are commonly 
known as the head-tax, the educational qualification, and 
the consular certificate plans. Let us examine each one 
separately, beginning with the" head-tax. 

Under the present law every immigrant is supposed to 
pay a tax of fifty cents, but this is always paid by the steam- 
ship companies and is, of course, no check to immigration. 
The suggestion that we shall levy a substantial tax of $25 
or $50 a head on every immigrant has much to commend 
it. In the first place, it would make the expense of coming 
to this country from Europe as gregt as, or greater than, 
that which would be incurred in going from Europe to 
South America, Australia or Africa. At present, with the 
low rates of steerage passage to the United States, 
this country is the cheapest place for the emigrant from 
Europe to get to. Secondly, if the immigrant were able to 
pay such a sum it would be an evidence of his industrious 
and frugal habits, and, therefore, of his probable usefulness 
as a resident of this country. Thirdly, it is not too much 
to ask that, for the great advantages which this country 
has over every other, the bona fide settler in it should be 
obliged to pay something substantial. This tax would fall 
on every nationality alike; it would be a simple provision 
to enforce, and would, without doubt, debar most of the 
worst immigrants. It may be urged that it would also 
keep out many highly desirable persons who have the mis- 
fortune to be very poor. This would doubtless be true in 
some cases, but the answer may be made, Let those honest 
and industrious persons remain a little longer in their own, 
or in some other European country, until they have earned 
enough money to pay the tax, and then let them come to us. 

The second plan is the educational test. It has been 
suggested that we should require of every immigrant a 
knowledge of the English language; but this is evidently 





statement can yet be made as to its working. It will be 





unjust. By this plan many thousands of honest and in- 
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dustrious persons would be kept out who may have had 
no chance to learn English, and yet who would, after a few 
years in this country, make good American citizens. The 
other suggestion under this plan is to have the immigrant 
tested as to his ability to read and write his own language. 
This is much more just than the first suggestion, and has 
much to commend it. We have already seen to what an 
extent Hungarians, Poles, Italians and Russians are coming 
to this country,and we know that they are most undesirable 
immigrants. Now if the educational test were to be applied 
and it could easily be enforced, we should exclude about 
half of the immigrants of these nationalities, leaving only 
those who, having some knowledge of letters, might be ex- 
pected to develop into intelligent citizens in the course of 
time. The objection to the educational test alone is that 
the fact that a man can read and write is no evidence that 
he is honest, or that he can support himself, or that he will 
make a desirable addition to the country. This Govern- 
ment, which depends directly upon the people, must have 
education and intelligence on the part of its citizens if it is 
to be preserved. We insist on the careful education of 
our children; our public schools are the admiration of the 
world; and is it not reasonable that we should require of 
all who come to live among us at least the ability to read 
and write their own language, if not ours? Newspapers 
printed in almost every known tongue are published in the 
United States, and they all contain more or less information 
about the country and its government, so that no immigrant 
who can read need remain in entire ignorance of us and of 
our institutions. 

Lastly, we come to the proposition that every immigrant 
shall, some time before embarking, apply to the nearest 
United States consul for acertificate, to be delivered when 
he lands on our shores. ‘This certificate is to show that the 
person to whom it refers does not come under any of the 
prohibited classes, that he is an honest industrious citizen, 
etc., and is to be witnessed and sworn to by two persons 
known tothe consul. The reason for having these consular 
certificates is simply that it is impossible to enforce our 
present law on this side of the water. It has been proved 
over and over again that the steerage passengers of the 
Atlantic steamers are instructed as to what to say to the 
immigrant inspectors who question them on this side, and 
all that any contract laborer, or convict, or ‘ assisted’ immi- 
grant, has to do in order to be allowed to land is to lie to 
the inspector. What was true of the old law in this respect 
is also true of the new law, except that now there must be 
a double lie, first to the officers of the ship in Europe, and 
then to the immigration officers here. The consular certifi- 
cate plan would, without doubt, increase the labors of some 
of our consuls enormously, and the work would no doubt 
very soon be perfunctorily done; but this country can well 
afford the additional expense necessary for clerk hire, and 
certainly it would be impossible for as many criminals to 
get through the consular certificate net as now have little 
difficulty in landing on our shores. There are other sug- 
gestions for further legislation, but we have considered the 
most important. 

We have now seen that the quantity of our immigration 
is increasing; that its quality is deteriorating; that the re- 
sults of this immigration are very dangerous to the country, 
and that the present immigration laws can accomplish very 
little in the way of restriction. The best interests of the 
United States of America demand an immediate and _ radi- 
cal change in these laws. Although the danger from immi- 
gration as it is today can only be really averted by a 
change which shall embody the three requirements already 
referred to—viz., a head tax, the educational qualification 
and the consular certificate—yet there is no hope of secur- 
ing any such stringent legislation from Congress. The 
only hope of obtaining further legislation lies in the united 
demand of the American people for the passage of some one 
additional and more stringent measure. Of the various 
remedies proposed, the educational test is the best, if only 
one is to be applied. It would, as already stated, keep out 
about one-half of our worst immigrants, and, admitting 
only persons who could read and write, we should have a 
more intelligent body, as well as a more moderate number, 
of foreigners to deal with. The people of this country 
should with unmistakable voice demand of our next Con- 
gress the enactment of a law which, in addition to the per- 
sons already excluded, shall debar every person over six- 
teen who is unable toread and write his or her own lan- 
guage with reasonable facility. A provision of this kind 
was embodied in one of the immigration bills introduced 
into Congress at the last session, but was thrown out in 
committee. The addition of such an educational test 
would be a blessing to this country, which patriotic Ameri- 
cans should do all in their power to secure, and to secure 
at once. Rospert De C. Warp. 





Richard Henry Savage, author of My Official Wife, 
‘The Masked Venus, and other popular novels, has written 
another, which he calls The Passing Show, and which F. 
T. Neely, Chicago, announces for immediate publication. 


THE MILKY WAY. 
(A Persian Legend.) 


BY WALLACE BRUCE. 
They lived and dreamed in silent ages past— 
Two lovers parted through long bitter years— 
And died in hope; but Fate, still cruel, cast 
Their future lot in far-off different spheres, 
To grieve in vain; and heaven itself was naught, 
An empty joy—for what is life at best 
Till with the threads of being there is wrought 
A chord responsive to another breast? 
Their spirits yearned across the chasm drear ; 
An answering wish shot swift from soul to soul— 
A bridge of light o’er that wide waste to rear 
An arch of stars across the flaming scroll. 
They waited not, nor asked they God above, 
For time or space cannot dissever Love. 


Long wons pass; and now the narrowing zone 
Needs but one star to make the span complete, 
One crowning sphere from out the living throne 
To bind the arch. Straightway archangels fleet 
Sought God and spake: “See’st Thou yon Starry Way 
Where spirits bold would bridge the realms of space? 
Have they Thy will with wandering spheres to play, 
And rob Thy throne presumptuous pride to grace ?” 
“Shall I destroy,” God said, “the works of Love, 
I who am Love?” (In glory bright 
Those lovers wept with joy. Around, above, 
For one sweet instant thrilled all worlds with light.) 
“The keystone take from God’s eternal throne. 
The works of Love abide, and they alone!” 


Harper's Magazine. 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


HAWAIIAN LIFE DESCRIBED BY A RESIDENT. 
To the Editors of The Commonwealth : 


So many tourists are visiting or anticipate visiting our 
beautiful Islands, it will not be necessary for me to go into 
much detail, for fear they may be too much disappointed. 
One thing is sure, they will not be slow to realize the balmy 
excellence of the climate of the Islands. All who visit us 
are impressed and have but one verdict to give—that of 
enthusiastic admiration of the climate, scenery and people 
The hospitality of the citizens of Honolulu is unbounded- 
Strangers may not be taken up the first day or two, yet 
they will find, after a few days’ sojourn, that they are called 
upon and invited to lunch or dinner. This is universal all 
over the group. 

Among the attractions of Honoluluis the new road up 
Punchbowl, rising to an elevation of 2,113 feet, from which 
one has view of the whole of the beautiful city. The Pali 
of Nunanu is a historic spot over which Kamehameha I. 
drove the defenders of Oahu when he conquered this Island. 
The beautiful scenery upon which one gazes from this spot 
makes it a Mecca to all tourists. And there is the fine 
beach, fringed with sentinels of cocoanut trees; with water 
of a delightful temperature, the bathing shielded from dan- 
ger by the guarding reefs, no undertow. Here the inhabi- 
tants go for their bathing. They often remain in the water 
two hours at a time. 

The Oahu Railway carries one to Pearl River. Here 
one can see the culture of rice and sugar; the great 
lagoons, with forty feet of water at the land’s edge, where 
all the navies in the world could anchor ; also, groves with 
dancing pavilions. 

The drives around the city are fine. The roads are 
better than in and around Boston. Every Saturday two 
of the five base-ball clubs give an exhibition of their skill, 
Much interest is taken in this game by all classes, as in this 
country. You see a merchant and a native sitting side by 
side, looking with as much earnestness as if the settling of 
the great problem of annexation depended on the game. 

Comfortable steamers offer every facility to visit the 
Islands of Maui and Hawaii. On these Islands are to be 
seen the finest sugar plantations in the world. On Hawaii 
is the volcano of Kilauea, an everlasting lake of fire. It is 
always changing, varying the weird and awful sights of this 
wonderful cauldrop. A new hotel has been erected and 
a road built, so one can ride horseback down to the pit- 
Formerly, it was a terribly hard walk of three or four hours, 
Many tourists were prevented seeing it nearer than four or 
five miles, on account of the fatigue of walking. 

Like the Americans, the Hawaiians like to have holi. 
days, and they take them from everywhere. They celebrate 
New Year’s day; Accession of Kalakaua; Chinese New 
Year’s; Kamehameha III.’s birthday; Good Friday; Vic- 
toria’s birthday; Decoration Day (they have a fine G. A. 
R. Post of fifty members in Honolulu); June 11, Kame- 
hameha Day; Fourth of July; July 31, Restoration Day; 
Nov. 16, Kalakaua’s Birthday; Nov. 28, Recognition of 
Hawaiian Independence; Thanksgiving Day; Christmas. 

The population of the Island is 89,990, made upas fol- 








ees 


lows: Natives, 34,436; Half Whites, 6,126 — 
301; Americans, 1,928; Hawaiians born of fea li. 
7,495 ; English, 1,344; Portuguese, 8,609 - Gwenn 
French, 70; Japanese, 12,360; Norwegian 1,934. 
nations, 419; Polynesian, 588. ee ae 

The schools here are equal to those ip Massach 
Boys or girls graduating at Punahoa’ Collec. hare ees 
an education as they would obtain at our En we 
Latin Schools. Many of the graduates 
Harvard and Yale. All children are obliges y wy 
school. The native children have the saine atve — 
all others and are obliged to be taught to reag and wr 
in their native language as well as in English. Thy... 
ber of pupils attending schools on all the Islands in } 
was 10,712; of these, 5,353 were Hawaiians. 

The imports for 1892 amounted to $7,438,589.95 
ports, $10,395,788.27, of which $9,550,537.80 was . 
People who visited our Islands in 1892 num)» red 4,984 
registered vessels sailing under the Hawaiian flay. 9; sheen 
ers, 5 barks, 1 brig, 26 schooners ; assessed value of pereees 
property on the Islands, $35,056,620. The total debe 
amounts to $3,217,161; taxes collected, 1499. $1.1) 
There are 20,536 acres of sugar-corn planted, and i is 
estimated that 335,000,000 is invested in thes plantations 
Three-quarters of this is owned by Americans, and op) 
$250,000 by Huwaiians. Pine-apples, bananas, coffee and 
rice are raised and increasing rapidly each year, 

A new church has recently been erected by the Centra! 
Union Society, costing $127,000. In this church on | 
Hook’s organs has been purchased and set up. The other 
churches in Honolulu are two native churches, and (op. 
gregationalist, Episcopal, Catholic and Japanese (Christian 
and Mormon, one each. 

We have here four Boston boys—who hail from dy 
South End, and all attended the Brimmer schoo! on Commoy 
street—Frank S. Pratt, Joseph Atherton, I’. C. Jones and 
Charles Ferneaux. They are prominent business me: 
and have made fortunes. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association has a building 
costing $30,000 here and does a great amount of good | 
its influence on young men. Queen's Hospital has 
every appliance for the comfort of the sick and wounded 
Every passenger arriving at the Islands pays two dollars 
hospital tax, which entitles him to a bed if he is taken 
or wounded. Many other charitable institutions are foun 
here. Hotel accommodations here are first-class; we have 
three hotels, all with cottages attached, where one can live 
on the American or European plan. We shal! be pleased 
to see as many visitors as can come; we will care for then 
and see that they have a cordial welcome. 
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Honolulu, June, 1893. 


ANDREW PRESTON PEABODY. 


TRIBUTE OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 

The action of the American Antiquarian Society upor 
the death of Dr. Peabody has already been mentioned 
The short memorial addresses at the called meeting of the 
Council of the Society on that occasion have, however, © 
great personal interest that they are reproduced by per 
mission. 

President Salisbury opened the meeting of the Counei 
with a sketch of Dr. Peabody’s connection with the Society, 
“Dr. Peabody,” he said, “was born in Beverly, March 1% 
1811, and was the ninth in seniority on the list of members 
of the Society having been elected in October, 1856. His 
first service to the Society, was in acting as a delegate t 
the archeological congress at Antwerp, in 1866, with Dr. 
Charles Deane and Dr. Samuel F. Haven, when thes 
gentlemen together visited England, Scotland, Belgium 
and Switzerland, and promoted the interests of archeology 
by their joint investigations. Doctor Peabody was elected 
to the Council in October, 1884, and prepared in that year 
a memorial of Stephen Salisbury, late president of the 
Society. In October, 1885, Doctor Peabody read the Re- 
port of the Council, taking as his subject, The Fallacies be 
History. In October, 1888, Doctor Peabody paid 4 bio 
graphical tribute to the late Dr. Joseph Sargent, and at 
the annual meeting the same year he read a valuable 
paper upon Hopkinsianism. In October, 1889, our assocr 
ate gave as an essay in the Report of the Coun: il an bet 
count of The Farmers’ Weekly Museum, published at Wa! 
pole, N. H., 1793-1810. In his own words, it was ‘ the 
paper that contributed most largely to the nurture of Amer 
can literature in the first half-century of our national ex 
istence.’”’ 

The Hon. John D. Washburn, recording secretary 
having been requested to express the sentiments 0! the 
Council, said : 

“It was in the soft sunshine of his later years 
came to the membership of this body, bringing ‘© J 
liberations the ripe suggestions of a long and studious life. 
His early days had been characterized by singular prom's® 
and his collegiate course was finished at an age * which 
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sfuence for good. 


«Protracted far beyond the prescribed and ordinary 
jnitof human days, that life was aconstant stream of bene- 
His long ministry at Portsmouth, 
\. Hl, was one to the fidelity and suecess of which the past 
woeration, and the present not less, bear witness. 
out University to which the best powers of his mind and 
heart were so freely given, is witness, also, by the grateful 
wi affectionate acknowledgment of all her sons. 
aithfulness of his studies and expositions in literature and 
iistory, his associates in those attractive fields of intellee- 


jetions to mankind. 


wal labor bear witness. 


progress. 


secs few young men of his time had completed the studies 
. oy to admission. Graduated at fifteen, he entered 
voce on the active duties of life, following the steps of 
honored father as a teacher of youth. It was a remark 
ats made more than once to the writer of this memorial, 
gst those years of teaching were worth more tohim than 
je same number of years of study, and that the habit of 
setalaccuracy then acquired had been of infinite value to 
iim in all the varied intellectual pursuits of his later life. 
This mental habit made him a keen and close observer and 
tie; always frank and fearless, without disparagement 
gohers, but with a manly independence and self-respect. 
ind here, since this is not the occasion for detailed recital 
4 the incidents and achievements of his career, it is suffi- 
jent to say that all the promises his youth gave forth were 
gore than fulfilled in the progress and completion of his 
jie, and that perhaps no man of his generation hada larger 


His many publications on sub- 
ets religious, ethical and historical have been always 
vekomed and appreciated by students of those subjects 
wt less than the educated public in general, as most valu- 
sle contributions to sound learning, and aids to human 


“It was his happy fortune to live in the studious leisure 


{ old age, in the full enjoyment of honors and apprecia- 


tions so richly earned. 


Yet the members of the Council 


vould do injustice to the sentiment this great loss to their 
sembership inspires, did they fail chiefly to dwell on the 
yweuliar value of Doctor Peabudy’s service here, not only 
sacontributor to the literature of the Society, but by his 
hithful attendance upon our meetings, his frequent sug- 
gestions and intelligent criticisms, and his constant en- 
couragement to industrious and faithful effort for the pro- 


notion of the objects of the Society. 


His benignant pres- 


mee was always welcomed here, his counsels listened to 


with wadanidine 


Betvewve 


“~ 


a0 eer wee VEEVEE EER OE 


nents upon the papers prepared for submission to the 
Seiety always accepted as must valuable aids to teu 


ompleteness and success. ; ' 
Council can it be more truly, if as truly, said that his per- 
wnal companionship lent a charm to our meetings which 
associations merely literary cannot afford. 

“Here, in the familiar intercouse of friends, he over- 
‘ved with good will and loving kindness for all. Here 
be was wont to express himself with an easy informality 
und grace of language which caused every utterance of his 
w be awaited with interested expectation and listened to 


vith unfailing delight. 


And of no other member of the 


“Not, therefore, to the eminent divine and theologian, 


ing Jesus. 
wor to the able critie and scholar, nor yet to the accom- regarding 


. . ¢ ] , 
plished man of letters, is this tribute of the Council chiefly tertained recently 


paid; but to the loved associate, the encouraging: and 
simulating companion, the true and great-hearted friend. 
As such the members of this body, amid the general admir- 


ation of his noble life, great attainments and adornment of 
every department of learning which he touched, love best to 
recall him in this hour of bereavement, and dwell in grateful 
affection on his memory.” 

Mr. J. Evarts Greene said: “I wish to say that, during 
the short time of my association with Doctor Peabody as a 
member of this Society, I have been especially impressed 
with the length of his life, greater than the number of his 
years would indicate, because the period of boyhood and 
youth was shorter, and the time of active, responsible man- 
hood began with him so much earlier than with most men. 


“He was the associate on terms of personal intimacy 
vith men, some of them eminent, who died more than sixty 
years ago, so that his experience of active life and of men 
was that of one ten years older than his actual age. This 
personal knowledge of the men and affairs so remote from 
us in time, gave an especial interest and charm to his con- 


versation. 


“His early maturity of mind was not that precocity 
which sometimes in manhood disappoints the promise of 
youth, but was healthy and natural. The current of his 
life flowed yearly broader, deeper and stronger uatil the 


last that we knew of him.” 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall said: “My acquaintance with 
Doctor Peabody began in 1876, I was then teaching at 
Harvard, and received a few spontaneous and encouraging 
lines from Doctor Peabody, whom 1 had then never met. 
These kindly words were, under the circumstances under 
which they were given, as needed and as helpful od they 
vere thoughful on the part of the sender. This incident, 


The 


To the 


trivial in itself, may illustrate Doctor Peabody’s kindness 
and sympathy with young men, which, perhaps, was really 
his most dominant trait of character. A few weeks before 
his death, in speaking at an alumni dinner of Williams 
College in Boston, Phillips Brooks spoke at some length of 
Doctor Peabody, who was present, in a strain of mingled 
praise and raillery, suggesting Alcibiades’ description of 
Socrates in the Symposium, and describing Doctor Pea- 
bedy as the man whose heart was youngest of all present, 
who had in some way circumvented nature in combining 
the wisdom and serenity of age with all the geniality and 
enthusiasm of youth; as the man who attended more 
dinners, knew more men, heard more speeches and sermons, 
said and felt more beneficent things than any man of his 
age, and was really more of a hearty good fellow and a 
better illustration of conserved youth than could anywhere 
be found.” 

Mr. Samuel S. Green said: “Mr. President, I have 

known the late Rev. Dr. Peabody for more than thirty 
years, and his death is felt by me as a personal loss. I 
never have described to him any undertaking of importance 
without warm expressions of his sympathy ; the completion 
of undertakings has always been greeted by him with 
hearty congratulations. His kindness was his most con- 
spicuous quality; every member of this Council, who has 
known him for several years, feels as I do, and knows that 
he has lost in Dr. Peabody a personal friend. Thousands 
of friends and acquaintances in New England and through- 
out the United States are mourning to-day, as we are, the 
loss of a personal friend. 
“He was a link between a past and the present gener- 
ation. His acquaintance with distinguished men began 
early, and his recollections of them and anecdotes regard- 
ing them made his conversation delightful. I constantly 
met with with surprises in his presence. Thus it seemed 
to me a little strange when he told me that he was a fellow 
tutor with Benjamin Pierce in Harvard College, and that 
while he held that position, our venerable associate, Rev. 
Dr. Ellis, was an undergraduate in the college. Not long 
ago, I met him in Boston at the University Club, on the 
evening when it was opened. ‘he fiftieth anniversary of 
the settlement of Rev. Dr. Osgood over a church in 
Cohasset had just been celebrated. I said, ‘Doctor Pea- 
body, I see that the papers class you as a contemporary of 
Doctor Osgood.’ ‘I remember,’ he said, ‘ preaching in a 
town in New Hampshire while Doctor Qscand wae atenna 


“A quality which, joined with his real intellectual 
meee in the community confidence in’ Doctor readoay, Was 
his conservatism. I remember reading, when a boy, a 
volume of doctrinal sermons which he had delivered to his 
people in Portsmouth, and afterwards published. His 
views of Jesus were conservative for the denomination to 
which he belonged. Unlike Channing and many other 
Unitarian ministers, he did not hold to the humanitarian 
view of Jesus, but, like Rev. Dr. Aaron Bancroft, one of 
the founders of this Society, he was an Arian. I do not 
know just what his theological views were when " he died, 
but I am sure that he always held very conservative views 
He probably never reached the view en- 
by so many prominent thinkers and 
ministers, that God is immanent in all men, in the members 
of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and in the material 
world, as well as in Jesus, and that there is no difference 
but one of degree between the inner self of Christ and that 
ings generally. 
. Th 1a “ee mean to illustrate Doctor Peabody’s 
conservatism by reference to his theological views. I had 
the honor to read, as part of the report of this Council, a 
few years ago, a paper on the voluntary ee of 
ministers in the early days of the colonies of Plymouth and 
Massachusetts Bay, and in the paper had occasion to allude 
to the amendment of the Constitution of Massachusetts by 
which, since 1834, the voluntary system, tried at the start 
in Plymouth and at least in some parts of wre snap 
had been made permanent here. Doctor Peabody rose an 
made a statement which seemed strange to young men 7 
ting before him, namely, that he had not been in favor : 
making the support of religious institutions voluntary, an 
opposed the passage of the amendment to the constitution 
referred to. ‘Although I took a stand against the amend- 
ment,’ he said, ‘I am glad that it was voted apes favorably. 
The results from its adoption have been good. 
“Doctor Peabody was not a leader of the advanced 
guard, but 
years ago, 


oppose and discourage 


matters. 


he regarded his views as dogmas. 








a conservator of established institutions. Thirty 
the young men of the time found Doctor Pea- 
body a very kind man, but one who felt it to be his duty to 
¥ in them advanced theological and 
philosophical thought. I regret that I did not seek, late - 
his life, to enter into conversation with him on theologica 
I am sure that he would always have sgomety 
that a man should be true to his at herria rey tad 


kindliness and good judgment would have always led him 








to feel sympathy for earnest men, irrespective of their 
views. I should like to have found out before he died, 
whether in the light of the advance of knowledge which 
enables the followers of the scientific method in theology to 
make to-day affirmations by which religious and moral en- 
thusiasm is irresistibly awakened, he could with hearty 
sympathy bid God-speed to advanced thinkers.” 





The Oldest Graduate. 





Last year, writes Mr. Wingate to The Critic, I gave 
alittle sketch of the oldest surviving graduates of the New 
England colleges. Another twelve months has brought 
changes in the list, the most noticeable being the death of 
Col. Amos A. Parker of Fitzwilliam, N. H., who held the 
undisputed title of being the oldest living graduate in the 
country, having passed the century point by a year and 
having been out of college eighty years. It is a question 
now who can claim that unique distinction. Harvard's 
oldest graduate this year is the Rev. Dr. William H. Fur- 
ness of Philadelphia, whose son, Horace Howard Furness, 
is so well-known to the literary world as a Shakespearian 
scholar. Dr. Furness himself is ninety-one years of age 
and graduated at Harvard in 1820. In a letter, which 
he wrote to me only a few days ago, he stated, in quaint 
phraseology, that he still had possession of his sight, of his 
hearing and, “thank Heaven, of his knees.” 
that he still preaches occasionally. 

The oldest graduate of Yale is the Rev. Henry Herrick 
of Woodstock, Conn., who graduated in 1822, The Rev. 
Edward Beecher, D. D., brother of the late Henry Ward 
Beecher, is the only other living member of the same class 
and he is a few months younger than Mr. Herrick. Bow- 
doin’s oldest surviving graduate is the Rev. Thomas T. 
Stone, D. D., of Bolton, a graduate of the class of 1820 and 
now ninety-two years of age. Dr. Stone's son, Col. Henry 
Stone, is well known in Boston, and his daughter-in-law is 
among the ranks of local authors. 

A Cambridge clergyman — and is it not interesting to 
note how many of these oldest graduates are ministers ?- 
is the veteran graduate of Brown, being also the last sur 
vivor but one of the class of 1834 of the Harvard Divinity 
School. The Rev. Dr. George W. Briggs has passed his 
eighty-fourth birthday, yet is still in good health, and even 
in active service. A year or two ago, I think it was, Dr. 


D-tewn law fox eoveral weeks in a state akin to death and it 
was supposed he would never awaken. Oolby’s oldest 


graduate is the Rev. Leander S. Tripp of Rockland, Me., 


* "SANG" savaawee 
Monticello, Mo. Another Western man, me 
Fletcher, a farmer of Wayne, IIL, now in his ninetieth 
year, is the oldest graduate of Dartmouth, having left that 
College in 1825. Trinity holds up for honor the Rev. 
Oliver Hobson of Tivoli, N. Y. Mr. Hobson will be 
eighty-nine years of age in next November and is 8 grad- 
uate of the class of 1827, having entered that institution 
when it was krown as Washington College. The oldest 
graduate of Tufts is the Rev. James Eastwood — still Me ie 
a clergyman, you see — now a resident of Brattleboro » Vt. 
Andover Theological Seminary bestows the title of “ oldest 
living graduate ” upon Isaac Watts Wheelwright of South 


Byfield, Mass. 


I understand 


Jian 





The Problem of Hebrew Colonization. 


A dinner was given in London to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Goldsmid, on his return from the Argentine, whither he 
was sent on a mission in the spring of last year to organize 
Baron Hirsch’s colonies of Russian Jews. In responding 
to the toast of his health, Colonel Goldsmid said it was in- 
teresting to note that in the colony of San Antonio, with 
100 families, there had not been a single death in fifteen 
months, and in the Clara colony, with 300 families, the 
mortality had also been nil during nine months. The in- 
stallation of the settlers in the different Jewish colonies, 
four in number, was being proceeded with. Already it was 
admitted that there were no ranches in the Argentine 
equal to those in which the Jewish colonists at Mauricio 
were now located. “ 

Dr. Kempster, lately United States Commissioner to 
Russia to study the question of emigration, speaking on 
the situation of the Jews in Russia, said that the oppres- 
sion was now worse than it was on his visit to Russia two 
years ago,and from what he had heard in authoritative 
quarters it was the settled policy of the authorities to ex- 
terminate the people who had taught the Russians to be- 
come industrious and had settled in the country at the 
behest of its rulers. 





Professor Skeats declares that any text of Chaucer with 
mistakes of all kinds will be easily swallowed by the British 
public, “ who as a rule are indifferent to scholarship — ex- 
cept when some language other than their own is in ques- 
tion.” 
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SESAME AND LILIES. 


Love came knocking at her heart, 
While he whispered magic word, 
Quick soul-doors are thrown apart, 
Faith and hope his message heard ; 
Then a fragrance fills the place, 
As if lilies white were there ; 
Such surprising wealth of grace 
Might with paradise compare! 
Witiiam Brunton. 
Whitman, Mass., July, 1893. 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE FAIR.—NO. L. 
THE Covumaiay ODE. By Harriet Monroe, Souvenir Edition, 

Chicago: W. Irving Way & Co. 

It is to be observed—and the observation is curious— 
that, in their despair of doing justice to the World’s Fair, 
the press of the country, generally, throws up the sponge, 
as if it were as well to stop at the beginning as at the end. 
This is natural enough, and readers have at command the 
natural expedient of reading the Chicago Tribune for a 
hundred days. They find there curious and amusing 
detail, much more than they can read. 

We are in the same difficulty as the Literature of the 
Fair begins to present itself. And one may as well say 
that, at the end of two months, the supply is more rapid 
than at the beginning. It will be coming for the next five 
years, unless Chicago prove to be more prompt in sweeping 
up what is left than Paris, Vienna, Philadelphia or Lon- 
don have been. Nor will it be amiss to have, for five 
years, some recurring memorial of surprises so fresh and a 
great result so remarkable. 

Miss Monroe’s Ode is published in a beautiful memorial 
edition, with the elegant type and paper which the Chicago 
printers use so well, and with clever illustrations, if we 
may call them so, by Mr. W. H. Bradley. 
called The Souvenir Edition. 

This Ode will be more cited and better known ten 
years hence than it is now. 


The edition is 


On the great day of the open- 
ing, it was, in a way, buried among the mass of other 
‘ Exercises,’ good, bad and indifferent. It was like poor 
Tarpeia, for whom one is alwaysa little sorry, under the 
weight of the bucklers of her friends. 

It is hard to say what an Ode is for whem you do not 
mean to sing it. Yet surely Horace never meant that his 


Odes should be sung. And it was, of course, impossible to 
read an Ode or anything else to «a hundred thousand 


people. 

As one reads this for the twentieth time, the truth seems 
to be that Miss Monroe had too much to say—not always 
the fault of young poets. 

The Poem begins with a welcome to the Nations. Per- 
haps it would have been better to make of this a separate 
ode. It is hard to see how it could better be done. Spain, 
England, Frauce, the Norsemen, Germany, Italy and the 
East are each fitly recognized. The whole past comes to 
bring its homage to America: 

“Lo! unto thee the ever-living Past 
Ushers a mighty pageant: bids arise 
Dead centuries, freighted all with visions vast, 
Blowing dim mists into the Future's eyes. 


Their song is all of thee, 
Daughter of Mystery.” 


There follows the little strain about Columbia itself— 
which has been much quoted, as it well deserves : 
“ Alone! alone! 
Behind wide walls of sea, 


And never a ship has flown 
A prisoned world to free—” 


with the fine lines which follow. 

In this Souvenir Edition, the Song which follows— 
‘Over the Wide Unknown '—is distinguished in the print- 
ing, as it should have been always, as a song for singing. 
This was one of the lyric passages selected for music by 
Mr. Chadwick. 

There follows what may fitly be called another ode. 
Perhaps Horace would have separated it from numbers 
2, 3, 4, and from 6, 7 and 8. It should be sent in letters of 
gold to Mr. Winsor and the other people who think Colum- 
bus was a fool because he did not say to Isabella before he 
sailed, “I am going to discover a continent in two parts 
connected by an isthmus, which shall be named America, 
in honor of our friend Alberigo Vespucci.” For there are 
people who say he deserves no credit because he sailed for 
Asia, and found America. To whom Miss Monroe sings— 

“We ask a little—all is given, 
We seek a lamp—God grants us heaven. 
So these who dared to pass beyond the pale, 
For an idea tempting the shrouded seas, 


Sought but Cathay. God bade their faith prevail 
To find a world! Blessed his purposes!” 


Yet another passage—another fine ode in itself—is the 
contrast between the Hero of America and the old- 
fashioned Hero of European poetry : 


“And lo! the Knight who warred at love’s command 








et: 5, 











And scarred the face of Europe, sheathes his sword, 
Hearing from untaught lips a nobler word, 
Taking new weapons from an unstained hand.” 


Describing the various enemies whom the American 
Heroes will have to meet, this passage comes out into the 
noble lines which Mr. Chadwick chose for his Finale. And 
the poem closes with yet another ode, in which the first of 
the American Heroes are characterized. 
first— 


Washington 


“ How shall we praise him on this day of days, 
Great son of fame who has no need of praise?” 
The answer is, that his true praise is from the word and 
work of the men who are to him the Land in which they 
live— 
“ The strong who having wrought, can never die—” 
and again— 
“The brave, who having fought, can never die 
and yet again— 
“The wise, who having known, can never die.” 
In his place among these comes Lincoln — 
*. whose mighty task was done 
Through blood and tears, that we might walk in joy.” 
And so the poem comes to its promise — shall one say 
of the Twentieth Century — shall one say of the Kingdom 
of Heaven — or is it what Shelley calls “ The new world of 
man ?”’ 
“ When the long march of Time, 
Patient in birth and death, in growth and blight, 


Shall lead man up through happy realms of light 
Unto his goal sublime.” 


This leads to the closing song — 


“Columbia! Men beheld thee rise.”~ 
which was so nobly set to music for the opening service. 

It is easy to say that, technically, this is a Poem longer 
and more intricate than we expect an Ode to be. Had 
Miss Monroe left out four passages out of five — had she 
retained them in her desk for some other occasion — no 
one would have known what good things they had lost. In 
that event she and her Ode would be remembered to-day by 
thousands who have now forgotten that there was any Ode. 

But Mr. Chadwick, the composer, came to the rescue. 
He selected the two songs to set to be music, and the few 
lines beside, which were the Finale of the musical part of 
the performance on the twenty-first of October. With his 
admirable music, these lines will be sung for generations. 
No one has heard them, sung by an enthusiastic choir, but 
believes that they will be repeated, generation after gener- 
ation, in our patriotic celebrations. 


"7 — man be slave to man? 
alan 
The embattled nations gather to be one, 
Clasp handsas brothers ’neath Columbia’s shield, 
Upraise her banner to the shining sun, 
Along her blessed shore 
One heart, one song, one dream, 
Man shall be free, forevermore, 
And love shall be supreme.” 


Epwarp E. Hate. 
MISS DUNCAN IN INDIA. 
Twuncane With illustrations byw fi. ‘Townend Were 

York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The ‘ Indian Question’ means two very different things, 
according to the speaker's nationality. On the lips of an 
American it refers to a race that has never, as a whole, 
arrived at genuine civilization, while to an Englishman it 
calls up a vast empire peopled by many races and with an 
historic past that makes all Europe a thing of yesterday. 
Naturally, then, one looks to India for the romantic ele- 
ment. 

Perhaps it was a wise forbearance that kept Miss Dun- 
can from enlarging on the romantic side of Indian life, 
which is more or less of an old story, while the title to her 
book is in itself an implied disavowal of anything startling 
but the omission involves a certain loss of interest. That 
her book is, as it stands, brighter and more readable than 
is the average of its class, may be easily understood by 
those who remember the fascinations of A Social Depart- 
ure and An American Girl in London; but it lacks the bril- 
liancy of those delightful volumes. Somehow, one has the 
feeling that the ‘ Memsahib’ should have been her own 
chronicler; or, at least, that Miss Duncan should not have 
made Mrs. Macintyre the narrator, thus complicating the 
machinery of the story. 

Then again, appreciation is, on the whole, more agree- 
able reading than depreciation; the latter may be spicy, 
but, like spice, it is only wanted in small doses. One 
grows tired of being shown the deceitfulness of the baboo, 
the peculations of native servants, and the general low 
moral sentiment as judged by the Anglo-Saxon code; nor 
does one care to be reminded that even India has a com- 
monplace aspect that proves in the long run to be the most 
enduring one. If this seems over-severe criticism of The 
Simple Adventures of a Memsahib, [ can only plead that I 
am not quarrelling with the author’s admirable descriptions 
of this phase of Indian life; I am only thinking of her de- 


that left the reader in a positively eenieh Rat: « 
when ‘Orthodocia and I’ carried him away fro 
island of enchantment — though at present 

Seott is doing his clever best to persuade us ¢ 
quite as uninteresting as are most places; whi, 
reflect that, after all, a good deal depen 


of view. 
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f mind 
™m that 
Mr. ( lement 
hat Japan is 
h leads One to 


is upon the point 


That the English position in India is at once fie 
Oeia, 
and artificial —this seems to be the author's political . 


tical creed 
and some of her remarks call to mind Kipling’s treatment 
. . : 1en 

of the same subject. Viewed with her eyes, India is , 
ot 


unsuggestive of a great country in a perpetual ‘ Re onstry 
tion’ period. Right heartily does she abhor the ‘ plobe 
trotter,’ who runs through India with a reAdy-made sche: 
ule of grievances, sees just enough to make his mistakes 
mischievous, and returns to England to bother the govers 
ment with his vast and varied misinformation. \{; 
Batcham, M. P., is the special ‘carpet-bagge;’ 
ploits the author chronicles; there is only 
specimen : 


Jonas 
whose ex- 


room { : 
rVv0m) Ior one 


It was reported that he approached an A.D. ©. in unis, om 
with the tentative remark that he believed Simla was q yar , 
immoral place, and that the A. D.C.in uniform made 
great difficulty three wrinkles in his forehead—it is almost im 
possible for an A. D. C. in uniform to wrinkle himself—an, dd said 
with calm surprise, “Ws are Simla!” subsequently reporti; ng the 
matter to the Viceroy and suggesting the bastinado. The story 
adds that the Viceroy said that nothing could be done, beca 
an M. P. was certain to go home and tell. But this is the merest 
rumor. 


With 


If | have seemed to shirk the main theme of th 
which is the domestic aspect of life in India, it is 
the story of domestic happenings is much the same what 
ever may be the surroundings. But here is a description 
of an Indian drawing-room : 

The walls were tinted a delicate gray, and the windows were 
all hung with Indian saris,pale yellow and white. The fresh mat 
ted floor was bespread in places with blue and white dhurries, 
and a big beflowered Japanese vase in a corner held a spiky 
palm. There were books and pictures—perhaps neither of the 
sort to bear the last analysis, but that at a glance didn’t matter 
and bits of old china, and all Aunt Plortree’s crewel work, and 
two or three vases running over with roses. There were some 
comfortable wicker chairs from the China bazaar, gay with 
cushions after Liberty, and there were all the little daintinesses 
that accompany the earlier stages of matrimony. Through the 
windows came in bars and patches the sunlight of high noor 
and the rustling of the palms, and the cooing of the doves in the 
veranda. 


The small army of servants, the fierce heat, the 


drenching rain, the lassitude and general relaxation—al) 
dhic..io tobi cmentiantig call, cune._thasgh: it he 


gether new. 

The long climb from the plains to the hill-country is 
something to read, however, alike for its excelleat descrip 
tions and for the sake of feeling by sympathy the delight of 
the Sahib and Memsahib in the cold that they found a 
Chakrata:*“At breakfast the butter was chippy, and that 
in itself was a ravishing thing. At what time of year, they 
asked each other, would butter ever stand alone without ice 
in Bengal. And their fingers were numb—actually numb; 
could anything have been more agreeable, except to sit in 
the sun on the little veranda, as they afterwards did, and 
get them warm again!” 

There is a good deal of carefully translated Hindustani 
in the book ; indeed, it is a question if both the Hindustan 
and translating are not overdone. 
necessary to define pyjamas ! 

The author's attitude towards the missionary question 
seems to be that of vexed appreciation, as if she felt that 
much unreckoning self-devotion is being wasted for want 
of a practical understanding of the complieations of Indian 
civilization. 

The illustrations are spirited and sketchy. 

ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


nat alto 


Surely, it is scarcely 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY'S PLANS. 

There are new departures in book publishing every now 
and then, as well as in other lines of trade, as the business 
changes to suit the needs of the book-buying world. neo! 
the indications of this changing element is the closer draw 
ing of the line between book publishers and magazine pu! 
lishers. 

The illustrated magazine of to-day is in itself a publish- 
ing venture requiring as large and complete an equipmest 
as the plant necessary for the publishing of books. It has 
been brought about by the incessant and enormous advance 
of late years by the daily and weekly press. It therefore 
resolves itself into a question of divided forces on the pub 
lisher’s part, to bring out a first-class illustrated magazine 
for the family, fully abreast with the times; at the same 
time his aim is the extension of his legitimate business, the 
publishing of books. 

Realizing this, the D. Lothrop Company have made 
most satisfactory arrangements, growing out of their plea* 
ant relations with each other, with the Century Compaty 
to take the Wide Awake and consolidate it into St. Niche 
las; the D. Lothrop Company having new plans on foot for 
the extension of their publishing business, which wil! & 





scription of Japan in A Social Departure —a description 
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in motion on their occupancy of their new building,| tions and a map, and for greater convenience will be 
hich will be ready for them at the beginning of the New | printed on a light paper to insure greater handiness. The 
io authors hope to make the work of assistance to those who 
have but little acquaintance with ornithology, as well as 
those who are most skilled in that study. The book will 
yr. Edward Fuller of the Providence Journal, well | be issued in four parts, the second to appear in the fall, 
jgown to our readers through his articles in Tur Com-| the others as soon afterwards as possible. 
yosWEALTH, is about to publish another novel through Mr. Froude’s admirers will be pleased to hear that some 
je Harper's. Its title is The Complaining Millions of | new and picturesque specimens of his historical writings 
Yea, and it is brilliant with pictures of life in Boston — in | will shortly appear. These consist of his four recent Ox- 
gt literature and society. ford lectures on English seamen in the sixteenth century— 
An author, speaking on the compensations of play-| lectures which are said to be vigorous and brilliant, and in 
eights, said, the other day : “T cannot encourage any one | Which he again endeavors to elevate Henry VIII. to the 
» go into the business of writing plays. No one can con- | position of a national hero. 
sire of the trouble we have in getting a play produced. It Mr. William Winter's work, entitled The Life and Art 
y almost an impossibility to get one read and accepted. | of Edwin Booth, will appear in October as a separate pub- 
You have wondered, perhaps, why certain plays that seem | lication, not as a part of the Shadows of the Stage. Mr. 
» be drawing crowded houses are suddenly taken off.| Winter has been engaged for over four years on this labor 
The cause is very simple. Managers cannot afford to pay | of love. The work will be issued in handsome form with 
ythors the royalties they demand, For one or two years, | numerous illustrations. 
»ssibly, a good play is a financial success to the manager, 
7 after that he begins to lose money on it. The author 
refuses to reduce his terms and the play is taken off. You 
vilask why author and manager do not compromise ? 
That is just what we all want to know. It ought to be 
one, but the fact remains that they do not.” 














NOTES. 


Among the books recently written for tourists and 
Americans residing abroad are Literary Landmarks of 
London and Edinburg, by Laurence Hutton, and A House- 
Hunter in Europe, by William Henry Bishop. The latter 
volume is a record of experiences in housekeeping on the 


Continent. Harper & Brothers are the publishers. 
Mr. Collingwood’s statements, in his biography of Rus- 


tin, concerning the persistent refusal of magazine editors 
w print Rossetti’s poems is flatly contradicted by an Eng- 
sh writer. “It will probably be news to Mr. Colling- 
vod,” he says, “to hear that so far from editors ‘ refusing’ 
Rossetti's poetry in 1868, they were particularly anxious to 
jain it. Rossetti was as shy and hesitating in parting with 
de achievements of his pen as Mr. Ruskin was bold and 
ager in pushing forward his own literary productions ; and 
twas only after many importunities from his friends that 
ihe painter-poet could be prevailed upon to publish at all.” 


Anne Thackeray Ritchie, who knew her well, says that 
the most distinguishing stamp of Mrs. Kemble’s character 
“was her great and fervent piety. Her convictions were 
very deep; what she said of her own religious faith was 
that it was ‘invincible, unreasoning.’ I have heard a 
friend describe how, as they came along the mountain pass 
from Roselaui, Mrs. Kemble made her bearers set her down y 
at the summit of the ascent. ‘I will lift up mine eyes un- |b 
to the hills,’ she said, breaking out into the words of the 
Psalm, and repeating verse after verse. She used to go 
regularly to church when she was in London, though I do | k 
not think any of the steeples and pulpits which adorn South 
Kensington exactly suited the deep and fervent spirit of 


Mr. Barrett Wendell is preparing to bring out a volume 
d essays dealing with various phases of character and 
thought of Puritan New England. 


Messrs. Ginn & Co. announce that they have purchased | nor Broad Church.” 
i Messrs. Lee & Shepard Blaisdell’s Series of Physiolo- 
gies, a series which combines in a remarkable way scientific 
uth, temperance instruction, and text-book merit. Many 


¢our readers are familiar with these hooks. 
There were not, it is reported, as many memorials of 


ty. Johnson in the Auchinleck Library ao bovk e--~~ hed tie + - 
upected to find during the recent sale. The proof-sheets | Sonnets, etc. PeRgr 
{Boswell’s Life were there; so was a collection of prayers The second volume of the new and complete editior 

ny y 5 4 : ' | 

wi meditations which had been used by the Doctor. | With Pepys’ Diary will be issued this month 

them was a copy of the first edition of Goldsmith's Travel- 
ier, with the lines that Johnson furnished marked in pen- 
cl by his own hand. 


A new translation of Dante’s Inferno—a translation in 
the Spenserian stanza—is announced in London. It has 
been made by Mr. George Musgrave. 
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a 
A translation of Arrian has been added to the series of | | 
classical translations in the Bohn Library. * 
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Shakespeare, edited by Dr. W. Aldis Wright, will be pub- along rivers so n 


The second volume of Harper & Brothers’ Distaff | that looked down on their deeds. 








A DREAM. 





BY ANGELINA W. WRAY. 


I dreamt that over the winter world 
The winter winds were sighing, 

And into the orioles’ empty nests 
The flakes of snow were flying. 

The vines along the garden wall 
With crystal ice were gleaming, 

And in the garden, dull and bare, 
The summer flowers were dreaming. 

The snow lay deep over withered grass, 
The skies were cold and gray, 

And slowly the dreary night came on 
To end the weary day. 


I woke. High up in the orchard boughs 
A hundred birds were singing, 

And in the birch-trees’ pleasant shade 
The orioles’ nests were swinging. 

Along the river, tall and green 
I saw the rushes growing, 

And daisy petals white as snow 
Among the grasses showing. 

The flowers held the sunshine bright, 
The breezes were at play, 

And swiftly the dreamy night came on 
To end the happy day. 

Harper’s Bazar. 








AN IDLER’S NOTE BOOK. 


“ Whatever else you forget,” says Cassandra, “be sure 
ou remember to tell about the street-car service! It’s the 
iggest wonder in Montreal!” 

_" 

By which it may be guessed that we are “off on the 

ong trail,” Cassandra and I. It is an old, old trail, and it 


leads far to the northward; so far, that the Stars and 


Stripes cease to guard its pathway, and there floats over 
her faith. She was neither High Church nor Low Church | the trail, instead, the flag of which 


that— 


Tommy Atkins sings 


“You may ketch ’old o’ the wings o’ the mornin’, 
An’ fly round the earth till you're dead, 
An’ you can’t get away from the tune that we play 
Tothat bloomin’ old rag over ’ead.” 
** +) @ “'8N Uhat leads across low and level green prairies ; 


‘“s~ificent that those who dwell by their 


anke enoak « thie « 


as Dollier de Casson, Unhhiputtieeial.,river.reach as. the 
tenac, Wolfe, Montcalm, and—most youthful-splendid of 


ll, shining across the dim centuries like a star—Adam 
Jollard, Sieur des Ormeaux, suddenly take on new and 
ivid meanings, as one stands under the shadow of the hills 
It is a trail some of 


; : ; j i ifi- 
General Lew Wallace is especially fond of outdoor Series of books written, compiled, designed, and made by | whose lines cross those of a rapidly-growing and magn 


writing in summer. He has a seat under an old beech samme | 
ine in a grove adjoining his Crawfordsville home, snd of Philanthropy. Its editor is Frances A. Goodale. | 
there he sits and writes in the fresh air and sunshine. He 
has been quoted as saying that in his youth he barely went 
to school at all, spending most of his days in hunting, fich- 
ing and running wild in the woods. His father paid his 
tuition bills regularly for fifteen years, but he did not go to 
vhool, and when he was sent to college he ran away and 
was expelled. Most of his education, he declares, was de- 
rived from his father’s library, for the boy was prodigiously 
fond of reading, always finding time for books which were 
not school-books. The book which had most influence over 
him was and is yet Plutarch’s Lives. 


Mr. C. K. Tuckerman records that, at a London dinner- 
party, one of the guests asked Charles Sumner where 
Washington’s body was buried. “ His ashes,” replied van 
ner, somewhat sententiously, “ repose on the banks of t " 
Potomac.” “His ashes!” said Macaulay, who was pres- 
“Was his body burned?” “ No,” replied Sumner, 





ent. , 
who perceived the intended satire ; bar! : 
cid of the hamlet, and, like them, ‘ in his ashes live 
his wonted fires.’” . 
A public library is to be erected in Constantinople, near | 
the Sublime Porte. The libraries of the mosques will 
probably be concentrated in it. bat 
Mr. Walter Besant will visit Mr. Rudyard Kipling at 
Brattleboro’, Vt., later in the season. Mr. Besant’s new 
Arthur Wem, eye 2 The Critic from Londes that novel, The Rebel Queen, is in the Harper press and will 
Ph becoming quite the fashinn thare for dromatiots $9.pess soon be published. The fair insurgent is a wife gue 
their plays. Mr. Pinero’s comedies have long i a ks ctherwies level, will not cade Oe supremacy ot Peg oe 
sly salty 20, Hie FOOe ed an Prac 5 yes refuses implicit submission to her husband’s rule. 
lished Saints and Sinners anc e - Now 
hear that Mr. George Moore has ready his Strike at Arling- 
ford, and that Mr. Oscar Wilde will shortly give the public, 


The scene of Joseph Zalmonah, the novel which Mr. 
Edward King is writing, is laid among the Hebrew popu- 
lation of the east side of New York. 








| 


The literary partnership of R. L. Stevenson and his | 
stepson, Lloyd Osbourne, has probably ended with the 


i hei hcoming novel, Ebb Tide. This is 

isti Mki completion of their fort g nov 

— the wr: of that bapa “e yey ae sins os Mechs das aang ling hte ate preths 
atthews and John Lane, th bretto wady Ww § to So Sea ad re, te h 


is i : ‘arallone. 
mere’s Fan and A Woman of No Importance. This is a schooner Far 
wise step, for the clever dialogue will doubtless read even 


. a . ry G . 
oe ba for this month is A Dic- | Naxgn. A Stgrnot Sayan? voule Ms  ccaien 
: : is icago: F. I. . 
. valleys a a isted by Hans “ yucEEs. A Tale of Two Continents. By 4, Coen 
tionary of Birds, by Alfred Newton, assis y Tux Re . or Sa 


y 1 : ston: 
th co le. New Y ork : Harper & Brothers. Bost 
G do ’ i ntributions from Richard L ydekker, B.A., W& Upl E 


’ illi ishop. 
EGS, Charles 8. Roy, M.A. F.R.S4 and Robert W-1, Hooss Huveee ot 'Urotisrs. Boston: For Sale by Dam: 
Shufeldt, M.S. (late United States Army). The work,| New, Your’ ts a cet a 
which will be completed in four parts, is based a Te wore G epee, A NGoeton: For Sale by Damrell & 
of articles contributed by Prof. Alfred Newton of Cam- } C= ~thy ice, 60c. tt 
bridge, England, to the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia EnpEavor Do1n’s DO Tothrop C ay 1.50.” : 
Britannica, with large additions by himself and the above- Cowan. Boston: D. 


i . A Romance of Contemporane- 
mentioned contributors, and will. form 0-demucetave vol | Tae AzrEc Tae MO uas A. Janvier. New York: Harper 


é ous Antiquity. By 
ume of about one thousand pages, with numerous illustra- 
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& Brothers. Price, 75¢. 


“it was buried, like the | session in Montreal. 


will soon be issued under the title, The Literature | cent commerce ; and some lead into an Arcadia of sheltered 


»eace. It is a good trail to follow. 
** 
* 


As the train bore us along it, we were in most reputable 


company ; for on every side we were surrounded by what 
Cassandra, & la Mrs. Lirriper, called ‘Wandering Chris- 
tians’; meaning, in this case, hundreds of delegates for 
the Society of Christian Endeavor which this week holds 


Among the very many types thus 
presented was one we found of uncommon interest. He 
wore no badge, by which one might read from what state 
he came; but the signs of the big, untrammelled West 
were none the less writ large all over him, in breezy free- 
dom of movement, in bronzed and sinewy fulness of health, 
in the dry humor of his frequent smile; most of all, in the 
pungent and peculiar idiom—outside” of ecclesiastical cir- 
cles called slang—in which his thought seemed naturally 
to clothe itself, in picturesque contrast to his ministerial 
attire. He was oddly paired with a youngish clergyman, 
evidently bred to the most straitest traditions of the sect 
with whom he foregathered, Western-wise, and whose 
ideas as to the possible breadth of ministerial observation 
‘Iam sure he much enlightened as the day went by. I 
| remember especially a beautiful moment when, apropos of 
the exchange of national moneys across a frontier, the big 
| padre was illustrating to the little padre how they did it in 
the southwest. “Now supposing you're a Mexican ey he 
said, in his far-resounding voice —“ and this ”— handing 
‘him a bit of paper—“is a Mexican dollar; now you come 
across the border to get a drink, and” —he finished his 
| lucid and cheerful exposition from that point; but we did 
not follow him; we were studying with ungodly joy the 
terrified pain of the pale little padre’s face, at being 
| pilloried before the whole car, even in supposition, as a 
| Mexican desirous of buying a drink! 
** 
The approach to Montreal is beautiful beyond belief. 
Beyond the deyel reaches of vivid green meadows, the 
river is a shield of burnished silver, reflecting the shimmer- 
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ing, windy grayness of the eastern sky; and it is a silver 
rimmed with diamonds, for the electric lights, with their 
eerie brightness, gleam all along the banks, and here and 
there, like a queen jewel in the circling fires, a lighthouse 
flashes. 


** 
* 


“Q Mercy upon us! We are in ‘furrin parts 
thus Cassandra, so suddenly and loud that the little padre 
(whose nerves had certainly been sore tried that day ) 
quaked to hear. “Look at ’em! They’re the genuine 
article! They’re bloomin’ Tommies!” 

Cassandra, in her incorrigible Kiplingese, had certainly 
stated the fact. In glowing scarlet tunic, the gold-bordered 
visorless cap balanced upon one ear, the British army alone 
knows how, walking with a jaunty spring utterly indescrib- 
able, carrying an absurd little switch cane, Tommy Atkins 
himself, to the number of half a dozen, burst upon our en- 
raptured view. “And oh, the train doesn’t stop here!” 
wailed Cassandra, “and I can’t find out if any of ’em have 
ever been in Indian service, and perlikely know Ortheris 
and Mulvaney!” 


sy” 


** 
* 

Montreal is a good and fair city to see; ‘beautiful for 
situation,’ with green Mount Royal rising protectingly be- 
hind her, and the noble St. Lawrence at her feet. 
In her streets the old-time and the new-time meet 
and two tongues and two races flow together. The waiter 
behind one’s chair addresses one in broad Scotch; the 
cécher on the box in a weird patois that once was French. 
One may pay a great deal of money for a very bad dinner 
served in an English restaurant, whose truly British bill of 
fare offers, under the head of ‘ sweets,’ a gooseberry pudding 
with lemon sauce, in the very reading of which one is con- 
scious of a puckersome pain; or one may eat a cheap and 
flavorsome dinner among highly unconventional, not to say 
disreputable, surroundings in the tumble-down old street of 
St. Catherine. 

** 

It was while exploring, per tramway, this same queer old 
street of St. Catherine, that we had the experience of 
street-car service which so harrowed up Cassandra's soul. 
We climbed into a car properly labelled; we bounced and 
bumped and banged—a desert camel offers a smooth and 
gliding means of progress compared to a Montreal street- 
car—about one-third of the way to our destination; then 
the car turned down a side street. “The sigu e=r~ 4+ 
car goes to the end of St. Catherine street!” Cassandra 
pointed out to the guide and philosopher who presided at 
the motor. “ Zometime he do—bud nod to-day!” said he. 
We boarded another car, and were ‘carried a few blocks 
more. Then, without warning, the car began to return as 
it had come, “But this isn’t the end of St. Catherine 
street | "—*“ ] don’t zink zis car go zere zis mornin’—but yes 
—p’raps | "—said the motor-man with an agreeable smile. 
We told each other it was quite as well to go back, for life 
is short and it was almost lunch-time. Then, behold, 
When we are half-way back, the car again whirls about! 
and bumps down the street again! “Zere is anozzer car 
come be’ind us,” the motor-man sweetly explains. “Ze 
ozzer car want to go down street ; we mus’ go first, or it 
can’t go!"—We go. And as we go, we bless the West 
End Railway with penitential tears. 

** 

How beautiful Montreal is, as, in the thick gold haze of 
the summer twilight, we look back from the river-way | 
From the church roof by the gray old market Our Lady of 
Bon Secours stretches out gracious hands of benediction 
and farewell. 

Reign on, majestic Ville-Marie! 
Spread wide thine ample robes of state! 


Thy heraldscry that thou art great, 
And thy young sons are proud of thee. 


Mistress of half a continent, 
Thou risest from thy girlhood’s rest, 
We see thee conscious, heave thy breast, 
And feel thy rank and thy descent! 


Mount Royal’s crown upon thy head, 
And past thy footstool, broad and clear, 
St. Lawrence sweeping to the sea: 
Sprung from the Saint and Chevalier 
And with the Scarlet Tunic red, 
Reign on, majestic Ville Marie! 


Dorotuy Lunpr. 





How to Bill a Sermon. 


The gentlemen or ladies who have the duty of adver- 
tising the services in our churches may take a pattern from 
the New York artists. The following announcement 
passes beyond our best successes in Boston : 


CHURCH ON THE STRANGE Mercer St.. near sth St., 
one block west. of Brosdway.— Rev. OSEPH MERLIN HOD: 
SON, author of ‘ How to n to Live Forever,’ is now preach- 
ing a series of most eloquent and inpiteg sermons to the 
weary and burdened with life’s cares and disappointments, Dr. 
Hodson’s sermons are like a charming serial: the opening 
attracts attention, your interest grows as the theme unfolds; 
you feel sorry when one instalment closes, and eager for the 
next one to in. Every Sunday.at 10:30 a.m. and 7:30 p. m 
All strangers, h resident and transient, are especially invited 
to attend. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE VIOLET. 


The one flower that all humanity loves is the violet. 
In its lowly, unostentatious fragrance, which tells you 
where the blossom is hidden before your eyes rest upon it, 
it is like a gentle woman whose soul has in it the fragrance 
of good deeds whereof the right hand knows not what the 
left hand does, who is sometimes sent into this world to 
teach us what angels are. 

Three violets are known to us here —the great purple, 
the small gray, and the white. The great purple violet is 
not indigenous. It came originally from Corsica, and it is 
the flower of the Bonapartes. It brought to the head of 
that family the first news of his coming greatness. From 
that time forth it was the flower he loved best, and it was 
adopted by the Bonaparte family and incorporated into 
their coat of arms. 

It was my good fortune, says a writer in the New York 
Times, to hear this story told by the daughter of a dame 
d’honneur at the Court of the First Empire. To appre- 
ciate the tale it should have the ‘setting’ it had when 
related. Figure to yourself the loveliest park in Southern 
France, the golden afternoon of Provence in the Spring, a 
little white-haired old lady who might have stepped from a 
last century canvas of Watteau. Her black eyes had lost 
uone of their power and passion in her threescore years 
and ten, and she told the story with an exquisite grace and 
felicity the translator could never hope to attain. This is 
the mise en scéne. And now for the tale as it was told. 

It is France in 1794. The month is May and Mother 
Nature has just awakened from their Winter's sleep the 
flowers, the loveliest of her children. After such a storm 
as history seldom records, the last waves of the revolution 
are sullenly beating upon the land of the Burgundy rose 
and Bourbon lily. 

By a quick combination of the old royalists and Jacob- 
ins, the new Convention of Paris, though preferred by the 
people, is likely to be beaten by the mob. The ninety-six 
wards of the city on the Seine are ablaze with passion. 
The women who dipped their handkerchiefs in the blood 
that spurted under the knife of the guillotine when the 
last of the unbroken line of the Louises died in the Place 
of Peace are full of savagery of the ancient days, and noth- 
ing but the red stream flowing anew can quench their 


mad thirst. The Convention is in session. It is awed by 
the old royalist armies and the newer rauvonw cruaras. 


One commander after another has gone over either in 
person or spirit to the enemies of peace. Barras, who 
leads the Convention, is alert and ready, full of the fertility 
of expedient that characterizes the Latin race, but he can 
see no hope. The republic is lost, and mighty France, 
whose traditions of honor and glory for a thousand years 
have had one unbroken line in history, is to lose her place 
among the nations at last, for who shall be her deliverer 
from the awful cruelty of her own unnatural children? 

The shadows of the soft May day were growing longer 
when Barras, the people's champion, left the heated hall 
of the Convention for a little rest and thought, and his 
steps led him to the salon of a woman famous in those days 
— for she was beautiful, well born, and patriotic — whom 
he tenderly loved. She was alone, and together they spoke 
of the nation’s danger, of the fear which filled each heart 
that the life of the republic might soon run out in a stream 
of blood. 

“There is no longer a leader among us, chére amie,” 
said the great statesman and orator, whose fervor and pas- 
sion had so touched the people’s hearts; “the end has 
come.” 

“ Never despair; perhaps the good God may help us,” 
softly replied the gracious woman who was so dear to him 
— a woman to fill the ideal of such a man as her lover was : 
a woman brave with sweet heroism, tender, and true. 

“Bah! that good God! he is long in coming.” said 
Barras. He had learned his theology from the great orator 
of the mountain, who died saying, “Sprinkle me with per- 
fumes and crown me with flowers, for death is but an eter- 
nal sleep!’ 

“Nay, believe it not, mon ami,” she softly whispered, 
“help will come.” 

“ And you say you have no leader?” she spoke after a 
long silence, in a musing way, thinking aloud. “ Who are 
your commanders, then? Where is that droll littl man 
you presented to me at Mme. de Stael’s the other evening ? 
He seemed tohave brains, and courage, too; that little 
Corsican.” 

“ Pardie,” said Barras, springing into new life; “belle 
amie, you have given me a thought that may yet save 
France?” 

They talked very seriously for a few minutes, and he 
returned to the Convention full of anew hope. But before 
he left the salon he had written a little note, addressed 


to “ The General of Brigade, Napoléon Buonaparte” (who | 


spelled his name until after his coronation as Emperor), 
praying his immediate presence at the Convention, and 
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a trusty servant was charged to deliver jt pe 
M. Buonaparte’s hands, and not to fail. 
“T have sent for you, M. Buonaparte,” said Barras 
hour later to the small, pale-faced man with whom he - 
earnestly taking, “ because you are our last hope, an 

now present you to the convention.” 

“Can you restore peace and order?” said the President 
to the young man before him. The members looked curi- 
ously on and listened. 

“So France has come to this,” whispered one graybeard 
to his neighbor, “ that her life and fate lie in the hands of 
a youth of twenty-five” (who looked even jess that his 
age), “only five feet two inches in stature. with hair 
combed low on his brow, like a woman's. Farceur py 

“Tam perfectly aware of the difficulties in the 
I am accustomed to succeed.” said the young man, speak. 
ing with a strong Italian, or Corsican, accent. “But one 
thing I must insist upon. dt is that I am not to be embar. 
rassed by orders. I must have supreme command. This 
is all.” 

And, bowing low to the people's representatives, the 
little, pale man, but five feet two in stature, with gray- 
brown eyes and banged hair, left the hall, and the conven 
tion with closed doors proceeded to consider his proposi- 
tion. 

As Buonaparte left the hall Barras followed him § 


Tsonally into 


d I wil 


path, but 


ra 





last word. “Go to your rooms and remain there,” said the 
politician in quick speech to the young officer, “and | will 


send you the result as soon as possible.” 

“Tt must be all or nothing,” answered the other. 

Just then a flower girl came up to them with her basket 
full of fragrant violets and Barras bought a bunch for the 
woman he loved. The little man’s eyes softened. 

“They always remind me somehow of home,” he mur. 
mured, apologetically, as he gave the seller a sou and tok 
a tiny bouquet. A thought struck Barras. 

“Go to the salon of Mme. 
there until 10. 
violet.” 





»” said he, “and remain 
If I succeed for you she will send you a 


The young officer went as he was told. It was early, 
hours before the time of reception, but he was admitted 
The salon was empty. 
the spacious room. 


eight. 


Alone the young Corsican paced 
It was seven, then half-past, then 
At last the clock in the hall began to strike of 
nine. As its chimes ceased a servant entered the room 
with a billet. 

“ For the General Buonaparte, from Mme. ——!” said 
the man as he withdrew. 

Rather listlessly Buonaparte opened it, and lo! it con- 
tained only —a violet! 

How the young man crushed out the mob in awful 
slaughter with cannon volleys; how ten years thereafter, 
having changed the map of Europe, when he assumed the 
imperial purple his coronal robe was embroidered in_vio- 
lets; and how, eleven years later, the sun of Austerlitz 
went down forever in the clouds of battle smoke that hung 
heavy over the plain of Waterloo—all this is history. 
But from the hour of his first glory until the last the violet 
was the flower the mighty Corsican loved best of all. It 
had told him first of his coming renown ; it was the onl) 
flower that ever bloomed at St. Helena over his lonely 
grave. 

And this is why those of every land and clime whose 
hearts are thrilled by the romance of war and the story of 
the youth who, unaided, reached the zenith of earthly 
power and made France the mightiest of the nations — 
this is why they love the flower he loved best, the sweet, 
purple Corsican Parmese violet. 

The little double gray violet and its white cousin are 
seldom seen growing in the open air in the harsh, cold 
North. They are children of the sweet Southland, born in 
old Rome at the time of her greatest splendor. The white 
violet blooms sweetest in Parma, and what a story, full of 
pathos unutterable, it tells you in its dumb sweetness and 
pallor. It whispers—to those who can understand its 
mystic words and have seen it in its native land — of its 
| far-off mountain home in the land of romance and song. 
| The tale of its change from gray-purple to white is a part 
|of the old Italian Parmese legend which the great Verdi 


borrowed for the libretto of Il Trovatore. 





| 


| ti scordar di mi: 


birthland 2,000 leagues beyond the Western seas. 





| - As you hold the little white flower you can almost see 
the tall, dark tower at whose base the violets grew sweetest. 
| The southern moon is rising broad and red like a burning 
| world ; the tideless waters softly lap the rocky shore and 
mingle with the moaning waves as the strocco— the Afr- 
| can south wind — ever bears them on. You hear again the 

death song of the knight, tender and true (whose lifeblood 
| dripped upon the violet petals before the dawn, and in 4¥- 
| ful horror their color changed from royal purple to pallid 
| white forevermore) as he wailed out in death song, “ V0" 


| This is the story the dainty white violets of Parma are 
faintly whispering to you, Mignonne, as you hold them i 
your soft, dainty white hands and listen to the tales of their 
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yAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. | 








nye New England Magazine with the current issue for | 
-. saeses into the hands of Warren F. Kellogg, who has | 

) the assets of the old company, and will con-| 
the publication of the magazine, managing it himself | 

ys new offices at 5 Park Square, Boston. Mr. | 
a was formerly Treasurer of the Boston Post, and 
, ~ecently he has been interested in different Boston 
‘Edwin D. Mead, the chief editor of the New 
~~. under the old stock company, and Walter Black- 

jJarte, the managing editor, will be associated with 
+ Kellogg in his new enterprise. The July magazine is 
a ot the news-stands, and the August number—an 
ly strong one—will be out at the usual time. 



























































ial 
“ ey's Magazine for August, published to«lay, shows 
yaned ‘and attractive contents, both literary and artistic ; 
ly does it retain all the featuygs that have made this 
= popular under its New York management, but 
ures have been added. 
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sal ’ 
poy new feat 
ye August number is by W. J. Henderson, illustrated 











The complete novel 














Eleanor E. Greatorex writes about and 
Music 


Herbert 





; _f. L. Durand. 
De estes the Flower Markets of Paris; at the 
: seshinn treated Wilber 
swene, and a pretty piece of music follows, with words by 
< Wier Mitchell; Lee C. 
alled Fidelia; there are poems by Dora Read Good- 


Exhibition is by 


Harby has a vigorous short 


or 
» Georgia Allen Peck, Marie Frances Upton, Helen E. 
with Flavel Scott Mines and others; and the depart- 


ss, including Godey’s famous fashions, are better than 





bs 


swone and Mrs. Archibald Valentine of Chicago. 


4 piquant feature of the July Century is a description 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pennell of a certain city, presum- 
jin Europe, which is called by them The Most Pictur- 
woe Place in the World, the name of which is for the 
The article is accompanied by interest- 
wilustrations by Mr. Pennell of the almost theatrical 


eset withheld. 


ery or this place, including, as it does, towering rocks, 
«nounted by pinnacles, and rising out of the midst of a 
itaresque inhabited valley. 

The fiction number (August) of Scribner’s Magazine 
wicontain complete short stories by Thomas Bailey Al- 
teh, H. C. 
me Ellery Channing and W. H. Shelton. 
Among the 


Bunner, Sarah Orne Jewett, Howard Pyle, 
All 


artists in this 


of these 
ries but one are illustrated. 


wber are Marchetti, Smedley, Wiles, Pyle, Reinhart, | 


Yealf, J. A. Mitchell and Charles Howard Johnson. 


A curious illustrated article in the July Century is by 
Tomas Bailey Aldrich on Old Portsmouth Profiles, in 
vhich queer or humorous characters of Mr. Aldrich’s old 
wme are described and pictured,the drawings being by 
“llert Gaul and Charles H. Woodbury. 

Walter Blackburn Harte contributes a paper on The 
nmon and Human in Literature to the July New Eng- 
toi Magazine. It deals with the purposes and materials 
dimaginative literature in Mr. Harte’s half-humorous vein, 
adit will interest those readers who used to turn to In a 
‘orner at Dodsley’s for amusement, when it was one of the 
monthly features of this magazine. 


Robert Grant’s social satire, The Opinions of a Philoso- | 


peer, now running in Scribner’s contains in the August in- 
‘aiment a most amusing account of the hero’s Congres- 
‘onal campaign in a Boston district. 


It is illustrated by 
Reinhart. 


Printers’ Ink, the bright little journal published by 
‘eorge P. Rowell in the interest of the advertising busi- 
wes, will contain in its issue for next week an account of a 
“nner recently enjoyed by some of its subscribers in Lon- 
0. It was estimated that those present at the dinner ex- 
pend $5,000,000 yearly for advertising. The chairman of 
%e party who made the principal speech, was Thomas J. 
Barratt of Pears’s soap. He enlarged upon the importance 
* advertising in sustaining the great newspapers of the 
vorld, and urged that advertisers were entitled to special 
consideration from editors and publishers. 

Harper's Bazar for July 15th contains besides its usual 
atures, the first of a series of popular articles on Art and 
Masie in American Homes, by Margaret Butler, and an 
wticle by Anne F. Springstead, called Useful Suggestions 
= the Waitress, This paper is also the first of a series 
* Practical articles for women. 

7 The July number of the North American Review con- 
—_ an article on International Yachting in 1893, by the 
“signer of the Pilgrim, George A. Stewart. 

ee K. Alden makes a study of the Influence of 
Iby Ss ee on New England's Development in the 
Tiles: MA a so He applies the method of 
“ety nd Draper to a consideration of the New 

gland country and the New England type. 
In the P; 


elke opular Science Monthly for August a scientific 
anation of Why a Film of Oil can calm the Sea will be 


ven by G. W. Littlehales, of the United States Hydro- 
Faphic office, 


nr 


COMMON WEALTE 


In the July number of The North American Review, 


| the opening article is by Prof. Briggs, whose recent trial 


for heresy created such excitement in theological circles, 
and is entitled The Future of Presbyterianism in the 
United States. The all-important question, Should the 
Chinese be Excluded? is considered from two different 
points of view, first by Col. R. G. Ingersoll, who replies in 


|the negative, and secondly, by Congressman Geary, the 


author of the Chinese Exclusion Law, who answers in the 
affirmative. 

The midsummer Cosmopolitan, the first at the new 
price of twelve and a half cents per copy, though un- 
changed in size, excels any other issue of that magazine in 
the number of its distinguished contributors, in the interest 
of its contents and in its overflowing illustrations by famous 
artists. Francois Coppée, William Dean Howells, Camille 
Flammarin, Lang, Frank Dempster Sherman, 
H. H. Boyesen, Charles DeKay, Thomas A. Janvier, Colonel 
Tillman, Agnes Repplier and Gilbert Parker are a few of 
the names which appear on its title page. 


Andrew 


All 
about tennis, and Two Little Indian babies who were cra- 
dled in the tree tops. 


Babyland for July is a real summer number. 


Through the Farmyard Gate and 
Babykins, the little pictorial Baby serials, are dainty and 
sweet. There are pictures for Baby to look at, and rhymes 


for Mamma to read to Baby. 





Waitman Barbe, one of the younger Southern poets who 
are rapidly taking high place in contemporary literature, 


; am : 
| contributes a strong poem, A Tragedy of the Ilills, to the 


| July New England Magazine. 
er The two water-color portraits are of Mrs. Horatio | 





EDUCATIONAL. 





OXBURY LATIN SCHOOL, 








———————_—_— a 


ACADEMY, 


BHRADFORD, M.A‘s. 





RADFORD 





For the higher education of young women. Ruildings wnsur- 
passed for comfort and health, Twenty-five acres—iwwelve in 
grove; lake for rowing and skating. Classical ard general course 
of study; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 

Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


EST NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
WEST NEWTON: MASS. 

Fortieth year of this family schoo! for boys and girls will bogin 
Welnesday, Sept. 21, 1892; preparation for Harvard, Smith, 
Wellesiey,and other colleges,for scientific schools,and for business ; 
special attention given to character building. Send for catalogue, 
or call Tuesdays for information, at 


N. T. ALLEN'’S, West Newton, Mass. 


CHOOL OF CHEMISTRY, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
Training for service, educational or industrial. |Preparation 
for a pursuit asa chemist. Advantages for research. The direc- 
tory of the graduates, showing what each one is doing, sent upon 
request. Address, School of Chemistry, Ann Arbor, Mich. 











ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS. 

One of the best academic and classical schools in New England 
$200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, wil! 
cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. 

Send for catalogue to 

Rev. W. R. NEWHALL, A M., Principal. 


T= BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
MOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading Schoo) of Expression in America, 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A. 
Boston, Mass 





First to teach 








| LJOWARD SEMINARY, — 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
Plymouth Co., 25 miles from Boston. High-grade School for 





BOSTON, MASS. 


prepares boys for Harvard and other colleges and for the Insti- 
tute of Technolugy. Boys coming from a distance can find 
| homes with teachers or others recommended by the headmaster. 
| Examinations for admission to the lowest class June 24 and Sept. 
16. A few vacant seats remain in each of the three upper classes. 
| Tuition $150. The school begins its two hundred and forty-ninth 
year with schoolhouse renoyated and enlarged, with Physical and 
new Cbemical Laboratory, and an increased staff of inetructors. 
By order of the Trustees, 
WM. ©. COLLAR, A. M., Headmaster. 


"THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Latin, 
| Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions. 








Greek, 





| T# PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 
| BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


| Offer the best thought of the day,on Art Education, in such 
form as to be accessible to teachers, studer@g and the general 


| public. 

| No.1. Art Education in the Public Schoolm® 

j By James MacAlister, LL.D., 

} President of Drexel Institute, Phila:lelphia, 
| N..?. Art Education in the School Roum:--Pictures and 


Their Influence. 


Other numbers in preparation. Price of each number Twenty 
Cents. Mail orders will be promptly filled by 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 
646 Washington St., Boston. 
47 Eust 10th St., New York, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Founded by Dr. EBEN TOURJEE. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 


Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Litrature. 
Illustrated Calendar. 








FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 


Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Commercial Law, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. Young Men and 
women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 
address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


enema INSTITUTION (of Harvard University), 
FOREST HILLS, MASS. 








lar course for 1392-93 on the 29th September. 
is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to 
carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Some 
instruction may here be obtained without taking the amount of 
ime necessary for a full college course. For further information, 
| address Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Examinations for September Entrances to 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 


These would better be made now, if practicable, while the 
past year’s studies are fresh in mind, The schoolhonse (Copley 
en | is now open daily,9.30to 1. Sixty-tifth annual catalogue 
on application. 


Pupils Preparing for the September 
Examinations 


For admission to any school, institute or college are invited 
| to call on Robert Bickford & Son, 13 Temple Place, Boston, 
Private school; open all summer. Pupils wishing to study 
with a private tutor during the next school year will be re- 
ceived in September or October, if engagements are made 
soon. Adults received for instruction in neglected studies. or 
in languages, mathematics, English literature, bookkeeping 
and commercial arithmetic. 





An endowed school with 140 resident pupils and 40 non-resident, | 


By Ross Turner, Edward 8. Morse and others. | 


Send for 


This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin its regu- | 
Practical instruction | 


Girls; pleasant surrounding; home care; number limited. Ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Training. Domestic 
Science Diplomas awarded for graduation from regular course. 
Send for an illustrated circular. 

H. M. WILLARD, A. M., Principal. 


| PROCTOR ACADEMY, a 
| ANDOVER, N. H. 


rt} 





Controlled by the Unitarian Ed y. The course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad ; quiet, pleasant, healthful an 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to 





Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 


HE WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounus all admirable in equipment. Isolated and perfectly att 
Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department) 
BOSTON, MASS, 

The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept. 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Ith Infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
| nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information address 
Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 

161 Newbury S8t., Boston. 








| BATES COLLEGE, 5 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 


| FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rev. Oren 
Cheney, 0.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Jobathan Y. Stan- 
| ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology ; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rev. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
iomiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rey. Alfred W. Anthony 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
| Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wiillam H. 
llartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
tlamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 2. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
| ahout @ls. Pecuniary assistance, from the tncome of thirty- 
seven scholarships and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 


FyAVERFORD COLLEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Nine miles from Philauelphia on the Pennsylvania R. RB. U der 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes 
| Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with flelds for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
| field and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-re siden 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $500 a 
year. Address 
| THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa 
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SHADOWS. 


BY JAMES ROCHE. 


Shadows come and shadows go— 
All the world is full of shadows; 
Many hardly deem them so, 
And pursue them, two and two, 
In the springtime, through the meadows. 


Love is not the only aim 
All mankind are seen pursuing— 
Pleasure, fortune, glory, fame; 
Failing these, the quest renewing 
After shadows, just the same. 


Shadows come and shadows go; 
Sorrow does not stay forever; 
Time rolls on with ceaseless flow, 

Pleasures pass; but so does woe; 
Go thy way, complaining never. 


Chambers’s Journal. 


4 





CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


At the sale in London last month of the 
art collection of Baron Revelstoke (Edward 
Baring, of the firm of Baring Bros. & Co.), 
among the principal articles disposed of was 
a marble bust of Oliver Cromwell, attributed 
to Giovanni Bernini, which brought £1,050. 


The remains of Richard A. Proctor, which 
have lain in an unmarked grave at Green- 
wood, are to be removed in October to a 
more fitting resting-place. Mr. George W. 
Childs of Philadelphia has purchased a lot 
in Greenwood, near the Flatbush gate, where 
a granite sarcophagus will be erected and 
deficased. At the ceremonies, it is expected 
that Col. Robert G. Ingersoll will nahe the 
oration ; and Miss Mary Proctor, daughter 
of the brilliant astronomer, will be present. 
Mr. William Bok, who has charge of the 
arrangements, hopes to get letters for the 
occasion from Spencer, Huxley and other 
eminent scientists of England and this 
country. 


Apropos of the appointment of William 
Henry Bishop as instructor in modern lan- 
guages at Yale, the Lounger notes in ‘The 
‘ritic a number of novelists who are also 
college professors. ‘There are Barrett Wen- 
dell and Josiah Royce at Harvard, W. H. 
Bishop and Henry A. Beers at Yale, H. H. 
Boyesen and Brander Matthews at Colum- 
bia, A. 8. Hardy at Dartmouth, Bliss Perry 
at Princeton, and Arlo Bates at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. The fact 
is that literature is taught more sympatheti- 
cally and less pedantically than it was — and 
that is one reason why it is taught more 
successfully. 


The late Justice Blatchford’s wealth was 
partly inherited. His father once lost $50,000, 
it is related, having set a valise containing 
that amount down in Fulton street, New 
York, to buy some peanuts, and gone off for- 

tting it. But he was so wealthy that the 
oss did not hurt him much. 


Mr. George Nicholson, the curator of the 
Royal Gardens at Kew, well known to horti- 
culturalists in this country as the author of 
the useful Dictionary of Gardening, and the 
authority in England on hardy trees and 
shrubs, will spend a couple of months in this 
country, where he comes to study the collec- 
tions in the Arnold Arboretum, and to serve 
as a judge in the Horticultural Department 
of the Columbian Exposition. 


Those in charge of the musical arrange- 
ments at the World’s Fair hope to induce 
Mascagni, the composer of Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, to visit Chicago by September. He is 
said to hesitate to accept the offer made, as 
being too small. Half of the gross receipts 
realized at the performance of his operas 
was peeees him, but he has learned. the 
art of thrift since he became famous. 


Admiral Sir George Tryon passed his 
youth at Bulwich, in Northamptonshire, 
where the Tryons have lived since the days 
of James I. Sir George’s father was a typi- 
cal squire of the old school, and a famous 
horseman. His mother, a sister of the first 
Baron Kesteven, greatly influenced the char. 
acter of her boys, entering into all their pur- 
suits and being no ordinary hostess. Fond 
of horses and dogs and of sports, George 
Tryon and his brother were leaders of the 
young men in the country, and their subse- 
quent successes have been watched with 
keen interest by the rustics of Northamp- 
tonshire. 


Baron Alphonse Rothschild of Paris has 
now only one eye. In the course of a hunt 
which he gave on his estate in France last 
fall, one of his guests accidentally shot him 
in the eye. Although the best specialists in 
Europe tried to save the organ, it was found 
impossible. The eye was taken out a few 
days ago. It was feared that the sight of 
the other eye would be impaired. 


Ex-Secre of War, Wm. C. Endicott 
has leased ‘ Thirlstane,’ the summer resi- 
dence of the Scotts at Bar Harbor. 





rapidly promoted. 


A dinner is to be given to Mr. Henry Irv- 
ing by the theatrical profession of London 
before he leaves England for his American 
tour. 


Dr. Reuben Aldrich Guild, who has just 
resigned as librarian of Brown University, 
has served his alma mater in that place for 
forty-six years. His term of continuous ser- 
vice is longer than that of any other officer 
Brown has ever had, excepting only the late 
Professor Lincoln. To fill the vacancy 
caused by Dr. Guild’s retirement, the advis- 
ory committee recommend the election of 
Henry L. Koopman, who has served in the 
Astor, the Cornell University, the Columbia 
College, and Rutgers College libraries. 


Mrs. W.J. Baird of England is famous as 
one of the most expert chess analysts in the 
world. Her chess problems are considered 
among the best and most difficult published. 
She has competed in many tournaments and 
has won many prizes. 


The spot in City Hall Park, New York, 
where the Declaration of Independence was 
read and published to the American — 
in the presence of General Washington, July 
9, 1776, is now marked by a bronze tablet 
on the wall of the city hall. The tablet was 
unveiled last Saturday with ceremonies, man- 
aged by Gen. Daniel Butterfield. 


Mirza Muhammed Ali, son of the rulerlof 
the Persian province of Merchan, has arrived 
at Chicago in charge of Murad Shemtob, an 
interpreter of London, formerly of Bagdad. 
Mirza is a young man, twenty-three years of 
age, of swarthy complexion, and well edu- 
cated, speaking French fluently. His father 
has kept him in contact with civilization 
since early youth. 


Maj. Susie M. Swift, one of the most bril- 
liant women in the Salvation Army, was a 
Vassar College girl nine years ago, when she 
decided to join the ranks of the Salvationists 
with two college companions. To-day Miss 
Swift is the only American born and bred 
woman who holds the rank of major in that 
religious army. 


Lagrand Larow, of Barton County, Mo., 
who is six feet in height, has whiskers just 
seven feet in length. He was born in Tomp- 
kins County, N. Y., and comes of a family 
whose men were noted for their long beards. 
Some of his friends think he ought to become 
a Populist statesman ; but he refuses to leave 
his farm for the uncertain prizes of political 
life. 


Chancellor Sims of Syracuse University 
has renewed the announcement of his in- 
tended retirement, made at the semi-annual 
meeting and withdrawn at the unanimous 
request of the board of trustees. He has 
occupied the position for nearly thirteen 
years, and stated at the semi-annual session 
the other day that he felt that the time had 
come when he needed a change of occupa- 
tion. The university has prospered greatly 
under his charge. 


Lady Aberdeen has given an order to a 
Dublin nurseryman for a thousand pots of 
shamrock to be sent to the Irish village at 
the World’s Fair. 


General Collins, the new consul general to 
England, at a welcoming dinner at the 
National Liberal Club in London, in reply to 


ba toast to his health, said he was an American 


first, an Irishman afterward, but whereas 
scripture enjoined a man to leave his father 
and mother and cleave to his wife, there 
was nothing in the constitution prohibiting 
him, while giving his first love to his wife, 
America, still having a tender regard for his 
parent, Ireland. 


‘Uncle’ Henry Martin, for forty-five 
the college janitor of the University of 
‘irginia, claims to be a lineal descendant of 
Jefferson, the founder of the university. 
Though he cannot read and write, he ex- 
lains to visitors the great picture of The 
School of Athens, in the public hall, naming 
without a mistake the Greek sages therein 
depicted, from Plato to Diogenes, He 
knows all about the library, it is said, and its 
fine portraits and statues. 


Pierre Loti is about to begin an extended 
tour of Egypt and Palestine for the purpose 
of studying Oriental religions and character. 
He will leave Cairo with a caravan composed 
of twelve Arab horsemen and two camels, 
one for himself and another for his servant, 
and will visit Mount Tabor, Galilee and | 
Damascus, remaining in Jerusalem during 


the Nativity Week. 


A lifelike picture of Major General Wil- 
liam Wells has been presented by his widow 
to the State of Vermont, and has been hung 
in the Capitol beside the portrait of General 
Philip H. Sheridan, with whom he did effi- 


cient service during the War of the Rebel- 


lion. General Wells went out as a Lieuten- 


ant in the Vermont First Cavalry and was 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





Mrs. Josefa Humpai Zemans, the Bohe- 
mian woman who is now in Chicago study- 
ing up on the working-woman question, has 
made known some interesting facts concern- 
ing her countrywomen. She states that 
Bohemian women in teaching receive as high 
salaries as men for the same work, and that 
two Bohemian papers are controlled and 
edited by women. Mrs. Zemans herself is a 
newspaper woman, and has attended person- 
ally to all the work in the Bohemian Depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Building at the fair. 
She is about twenty-five years old, and very 
attractive. 


Prof. J. S. Newman, Professor of Agri- 
culture in Clemson College, South Carolina, 
has told a gentleman in Berkeley county, 
that state, ie said that land there had been 
much more productive since the big earth- 
quake, that this is due to the fact that the 
earthquake provided better drainage. The 
same gentleman said that there have been 
no chills and fever in his family since the 
earthquake. 


W. A. Deharity, the mayor of Elwood, 
Ind., is only twenty-two years old, and is. 
probably the youngest mayor in the coun- 
try. 


Senator Sherman’s new white marble 
house fronting Franklin Square is the most 
complete private residence in Washington. 
Besides the great suite of rooms available 
for entertaining, there is a very large library, 
shelved to the ceiling, and already filled with 
books and a great collection of pamphlets, 
documents, and valuable autograph letters. 
Senator Sherman built the house as a home 
for himself and his brother, General Tecum- 
seh Sherman. The two were to have spent 
comfortable years together in this library, 
the warrior and the statesman together com- 
piling the records of their lives spent in the 
midst of national affairs. 


C. K. Jenness, Associate Professor of 
Sociology in the Stanford University, has 
started out in California as an amateur 
tramp to study the conditions of that unde- 
sirable large class of reprobates, and ascer- 
tain, if possible, what makes them such. 


H. H. Warner, who recently made an as- 
signment, spent a fortune in advertising his 
‘safe cures’ and reaped a fortune in return. 
He established in New York a monthly 
magazine of about thirty pages, for no other 
purpose than to bring the medicines before 
the public. It was simply an advertising 
medium for Mr. Warner, and as the Govern- 
ment does not give the privileges of the 
mails for such purposes, at second-class rates, 
Mr. Warner’s name was not known in the 
office of the publication. A Western editor 
was hired tocome here to conduct the mysteri- 
ous publication, and he was generally sup- 
posed to be the owner. He received a salary 
of $10,000 a year for his services. He knew 
his business. The circulation reached half 
a million ina short time, and the govern- 
ment was misled into carrying that vast 
— of material at second-class rates. 

inally, the circulation reached 600,000 
copies a month, and other advertisers be- 
gan to take advantage of the pages offered 
to the public. They willingly paid $3 a 
line for agate matter and twice as much for 
nonpareil. The subscription price was 50 
cents a year. The magazine was a marvel- 
lous success, but, strange to say, was almost 
unknown in New York. Ifits name were 
mentioned, 999 persons in every 1,000 would 
say they had never heard of it. 


M. Jules Claretie, manager of the Théatre 
Francais, has been elected an honorary 
member of-the Reform Club of London. 
One of his supporters was Dr. Conan Doyle. 


A portrait of the late Anthony J. Drexel 
was painted last spring by the French artist 
Benjamin Constant, and is the only likeness 
extant of the great banker in his later years. 
Constant, when asked to come over and 
paint the portraits of Messrs. Drexel and 
Childs was about to refuse, as six weeks 
after the arrival of the request he was 
obliged to be present ata meeting of the 
French Academy. Upon being urged, how- 
ever, he consented to pay a flying visit to 
this country and paint the two portraits. 
He came, and seven sittings of one hour 
each from each of the friends were all he 
required. 


The Duke of Newcastle, who is now in 
San Francisco, intends taking with him, 
during the continuation of his journey 
around the world, a large cage of animal 
ets which he brought with him from the 
wast. There is a large raccoon which he 
purchased in Chicago, a smaller raccoon 
which was given him in Omaha, and a pair 
of tame squirrels which his grace purchased 
in Denver. 


Dr. Reuen Thomas, of the Harvard 
Church, Brookline, is again to preach in the 





He died in April, 1892. 


City Temple, London, during the summer 
vacation. 





A Child Knows 


the Comfort, Luxury and Healthfulness 
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FUL Dress 
PERFECTED in this WAIST. 
Worn by over 8 million Mothers, Misses and Oh 
Buttons at front instead of clasps Clamp Backle 
for hose su ‘ape fastened buttons, wont ph 
off, Cord button holes—won't wear out. Al pe 
all shafes, Full or slim bust; jong Sites 


t All ne, 
Sold by all Leading Retailers. 1; 4" | 


Wear 


FERRIS BROS.™ anufacturersand Patentess, 


341 Broadway, New York, 


37-41 TEMPLE P|. 


PARTRIDGE AND  PARTRIDg 


FINE 


TAILORING. 


Very Moderate Prices 
Call and See Us, 


CHAS. H. PARTRIDGE, 
Formerly with W.C. BROOKS & co, 
L. J. PARTRIDGE. 


Springfield Republican, 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPER 


NEW ENGLAND. 


THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN was es- 
tablished in 1624 by Samuel Bowles. It has 
constantly and consistently served the people 
asan independent and progressive newspaper 
It undertakes to publish the legitimate news in 
the broadest interpretation, with promptoess, 
care, intelligent and convenient arrangement and 
just proportion. It seeks at the same time 
promote good government, social order and in- 
dustrial prosperity, while it also provides a vast 
amount of interesting, profitable and entertaining 
reading matter. It is the organ of no special 
parcy, class or interest. 

THE REPUBLICAN is handsome and clean in 
typographical appearance, and original and fresh 
in matter, having its own exclusive correspond- 
eace, making its own selections and producing 
its own literary and other features. Itis the alm 
of its conductors to make it different from other 
newspapers rather than like them. 

THE WEELLY KEPUBLICAN gives the cream 
of the seven daily issues in its 12 broad ail 
the important news and the best of the editorial, 
correspondence and general and special features 
of the paper. It is edited and arranged with 
fie care, and is pronounced by many good 


OF 


udges the best weekly newspaper and family 
ournal in the country. 


DAILY: 70 cents a month, $2 a quarter, $ ® 
year. 

SUNDAY: 50 cents a quarter, $24 year. 

WEEKLY: 50 cents for six months, $1 4 year 


All subscriptions are payable strictly in a4 
vance. Sample copies free. 


FREE FOR ONE MONTH. 


: iH 
The Weekly Republican, a 12-page paper, w! 
be sent free ioe one month, to any one who wishes 


: , * 
rede Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Steam Carpet Cleanitd 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 
TURNED SAME DAY. 


Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 





UPHOLSTERER 
and CABINET-MAKER; 
Between 
Rutland and Cencord Sq: 


J. B. BRYANT 


711 Tremont St. 


FIVE PROPHETS OF 10-DMY 


=iy— 
EDWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 
Rough white paper covers, 25ets- > 
For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, > Beat on St., 
and Lend a Hand office 3 Hamilton Place nd 
LADY just returned from Chicss° 
A like te chaperen four y 
Columbian posi one Best en 
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40 MINUTES BY THE 


wS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


gsTOH AND NEW YORK 


yorxK AND NEW ENGLAND 
y. AND AIR LINE ROUTF. 


either city at $00 P. M., due at Termi |! 
y, Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
y, This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
goffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
Ruston and Willimantic. Fare. $5.00 in 
uo extra if chair in Parlor Car ts 
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Item Unlimited capacity on this train for 
tok sengers. The cars are lighted by pas 
~~ pester — n. No extra charge for this 
Meieay ij service 
" a 
a, 
‘ork, 
} Office, 323 Washington St., and 
pepot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 





pred ways and Grand Crntral Depot, 
York. 

p. BARTON, General Superintendent. 

g. 8. BABCOCK, General Passenger Agent 


TCHBURG .’. RAILROAD 
Passenger Trains. 


on and after May 20, 1893, 


quiX$ LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- 
gs, cAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 


500% M. PASSENGER for Troy and 
445 


lbany. 
AM “ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
10 Cars to Chicago. 
P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
FLYER, Parlor 
}, Cats to Montreal. 
i() P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
{05 vi 


Albany. 
A. x. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
Troy, and Sleeping Car to Chi 

10 Cars to Chicago. 
me BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 
{MANS AND MONTREAL. 
; +a P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
) WVU to Montreal. 
















cago. 
A.M. ACCUMMODATION for Troy and 
Albany. 
P.M. DarLy EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon. 
100 treal. Pailor Car to Burlington. 
A.M, MONTREAL 


daily 
Toe Tables and further information on appl! 


J. R. WATSON, Gen"! Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mass. 


DY POOR’S OINTMENT. 


IT CURE 
WILL YOU, 


Qee application gives immediate relief. It 
, Heals and Cures Wounds of all kinds 
‘abs, | uris, Chapped Hands or Lips, Bleeding 
mliching Piley, Eczema, Salt Rheum, Sore Eyes 
way Skin Disease. As this oinument contains 
wutneral or vegetable poisons it can be used on 
wemo-t Delicate Skin. For sale by all druggists 
wert ga receipt of 25c. by James W. Foster & 


@™ C.0.Smith 


; TAILOR, 
8 SUMMER ST. 
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BAY STATE HOTEL, 


STONY ISLAND AVENUE, 


snd ean ses.) CHICAGO, ILL. 


and 64th Sts.) 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 
First Class, Fire Proof, Sam Heated, Electric 


J 

Within 500 feet of main entrance to Exposition 
and within three minutes’ walk of Steam, Cable 
and Electric cars. Personally Conducted 
Excursions from Beston and Portland. 
The etate of Maine Execution Party, who were 
our guests in May, write as follows: “Having 
enjoyed the hospitality of the Bay State Hotel, we 
take pleasure in commending it to every one, 
especially to all New Englanders.”’ 
HUFF & SPRAGUE, General Managers. 

EASTERN OFFICES: Exchange Bld’g, (Room 
429), Boston, Mass., and 55 Hampshire 8t., 
Auburn, Me. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Centrally and delightfully 
located, in the heart of the Metropolis, possessing 
all modern and sanitary improvements, and are 
elegantly furnished throughout. 

The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
service and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars to and from almost every section of 
the city pass the door every few seconds. 


GEO. B. DE REVERE, Manager. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Free carriage to and from the depot. 
§2.00 per day. 


Livery and Feed Stables. 
0. C. ALLEN, Proprietor: 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 
Boston, Mass. 
European plan. Dining Room 
and Bar first-class. 


Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


KETTERER’S HOTEL 


168-172 Cana! St., Boston. 


(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 
A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator. 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant. 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


49 Province Court, Boston. 


THE NEW WINTHROP, 


WINTHROP BEACH, MASS. 
M.S. GIBSON, Manager. 


Winthrop Beach is only fifteen minutes ride 
from Boston by rail or steamer. This property 
has been purchased by a syndicate, who wil! 
make manyimprovements; when finished, it wil | 
make one of the most popular resorts near Boston. 
The New Winthrop willbe open June 1. Send 
ad circulars till June 1, to 403 Washingion street, 

ston. 


NOVA SCOTIA, 
CAPE BRETON 


*The Premier Vacation Resorts of 
the North.” 


By common consent the best way of getting 
there is to travel by those maguificently equipped 
boats of the CANAD . ATLANTIC and PLANT 
8. 8. LINE, the 


OLIVETTE and HALIFAX, 
which sail from the north side of Lewis wharf, 


every TUZSDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY, 
at noon, after June 24. Sailing days at present, 


Every *eturday at noon. 








Rates 

















Connection is made at Halifax for all points in 
the Maritime Provinces and Newtoundiand, and 
it should be bornein mind that this is the onl 
line between Boston and Halifax giving throug 
tickets and checking baggage via rail and water 
routes. 

Full particulars, folders, etc,, on applicatiou to 
any ticket agent, or 


J.D. HASHAGEN, 
261 Broadway, New York. 
RICHARDSON & BARNARD, Gen. Agents, 
20 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON COMMON 


WEALTH. 


Care of the Hands. 


“How can I keep my hands white?” 
laments the busy wife and mother. “1 have 
dishes to wash, sweeping to do, and a certain 
amount of cookery falls to my lot. I must 
resign myself to being satisfied with keeping 
my hands clean, and try not to care if they 
are ugly.” 

Here she makes a mistake, says Harper's 
Bazar. She may have her hands pretty as 
well as clean, but like everything Ba worth 
having in this world, it will be at the cost 
of a little time and trouble. 

In the first place, she should wear gloves 
as much as possible. Not tight ones that 
will impede the freedom of her movements 
and hinder her about her work, but a loose 
old pair. Let her put in a claim for those 
that have been cast aside by the men of the 
house, and, cutting off the tips of the fin- 
gers, wear them when she is sweeping, dust- 





ing, cooking, and washing dishes. ‘Lhere is 
no reason why she should plunge her whole 
hand into a dish-pan in search of a stray 
spoon when she can recover it by the aid ot 
amop and soap-shaker. ‘Lhe gloves will 
save her hands from burns, from dust, from 
grime. 

When she washes them she should use 
only the best soap, and have a little almond 
meal or bran in the water. 


She should dry | 


them carefully, and anoint them lightly with / 


| such a mixture as glycerine and rose-water, | 6,15 


or glycerine and bay-rum, in equal parts. 
| [f her skin will not bear glycerine, she may 
| use frostilla or some similar preparation, or 
she may apply cold cream in very small 
quantities, rubbing it well into the skin. 
Afterthis, the hands should be wellrinsed in | 
soft water and dried gently and thoroughly, | 
Should the water be hard, a little borax will | 
soften it. } 
Lemon juice, or lemon juice and salt, will 
| be found excellent for removing stains from 
the fingers, and should always be at hand, 
to be resorted to when soap and water fail. 
A little care bestowed upon the hands at 
night will increase their softness and white- 
ness. ‘They should be washed clean wih 


| 


| 


bran and warm water, all stains removed, | 


}and the nails trimmed and cleaned. Some 
| good unguent, like cold cream, or one of the 
| others suggested above, should then be ap- 
| plied, and if the hands are very red and 
rough, a pair of loose gloves may by slipped 
on and worn all night. 


Camping. 


[From Harper’s Young People.) 

The selection of a suitable spot in which 
to build a permanent camp is a matter of 
great importance, as its situation has much 
to do wit hdetermining the comfort and suc- 
cess of the camp. We should advise, says 
Harper’s Young People, that a camp be lo- 
cated near some body of water, unless in a 
| very wild region or existing for the special 
| purpose of studying Nature in some of her 
|}many branches. ‘lhe usefulness of the gun 
and rifle in camps nowadays is decidedly 
small; the responsibility of supplying the 
larder falling principally upon the rod, thus 
| rendering the proximity of a lake not only 
| an advantage, but a necessity. ‘There is also 
|a constant need of water for washing and 
| cooking purposes, and it would be a great 
| inconvenience to carry water from any dis- 
tance to meet these demands. And what 
would life in camp be without the morning 
plunge in the cool waters of the lake; or at 
close of day the moonlight paddle and song 
far out on its quiet bosom ? 

The success of a camp is not in proportion 
to the size of the lake. We passed three 
most enjoyable summers on the shores of a 
pond five miles long and half as wide. On 
a very large lake a high wind will blow up 
a sea which renders cruising in a light boat 
or canoe both difficult and dangerous. This 
extreme roughness lasts often for several 
days, and in such an event a party encamped 
on an island, unless provided with a stanch 
row-boat, would be temporarily shut off from 
all communication with the mainland. 
Again, the difficulty of locating and becom- 








must be experienced to be appreciated. This 
is a matter of great importance to campers, 
who necessarily depend upon fishing to a con- 
siderable extent for pleasure and mainte- 
nance; and one may as well fish on dry land as 
cast his line at random in a fresh-water lake. 

There is nothing to break this monotony 
except now and then a strip of woods or a 


by some midnight pout-fisher. 


against. There are no rapids worth men- 
tioning, but numerous rocks just showing 
above the surface of the water, and invaria- 
bly covered with small turtles. There are 
only two redeeming features to such a river 
— its lilies and its fish. 








ing familiar with good fishing-grounds or | 
ledges in a large lake is very great, and | 


| 
| 


muddy bank bristling with forked sticks left | 
The current | 
is sluggish, but extremely hard to paddle | 


; 
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Boston & Portsmouth $. 8. Co. 


Snow’s Arch Wharf, 430 Atlantic Ave. 





DAILY LINE TO 


MARBLEHEAD, 
BAKER’S ISLAND, 

SALEM WILLOWS, 
BEVERLY, 

ISLES OF SHOALS, 
PORTSMOUTH, 


AND ALL POINTS NORTH AND EAST. 
On and Afier June 16th, 

For Isles ot Shoals and Portsmouth week days, 
9 a. m.; Sundays, 10.50a.M. Fare to Portsmouth 
or Isles of Shoals, 75 cents. Round Trip Tickets 
to Shoals, good only on date of issue, week days, 
75 cents; Sundays, $1.00. 

York, Rye or Hampton Beach, 91.50; round 
— $2.50. 

afe at Isles of Shoals under new manage- 

— Fish Dinners a Specialty. Dinner 

cents. 


Excellent Music. Fine Staterooms. 


For Marblehead, Baker's Island, Salem Wil- 
lows &nd Beverly, week days, 10.00 a. m., 2.00, 

5 p.in.; Sundays, 10.45 a. m., 1.00, 6.15, 7.45 p. m, 
are, 25 cents: round trip, 45 cents. 


BAND CONCERT 


—~aT— 


SALEM WILLOWS 


Sundays and Holidays. 
Tickets and staterooms at 800 Washington st. 
andatthe wharf. Special raves for locos Sun. 
day schools and large parties upon app! cation to 


W. A. McCRILLIS, General Manager. 


Send for folders. 


NANTASKET, 


Downer Landing. 


Steamers leave Rowe’s Wharf (weather permit 


ting); 
SUNDAYS. 


Pemberton Landing, at 9.30, 10.45, 
11.30 a. m.; 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 3 30, 5.15, 6.15, 7.40 p.m. 
Return, 8.55, 11.05 a. m.; 12.50, 1,20, 2.20, 4.15, 
5.20, 6.55, 8.20, 9.50, p. m. 
For Mull, Y. €. Pier, at 10.45 a.m.; 2.30 p. m. 
Return, 4.10, 6.50 p. m. 
or Vowner Landing, at 10.45. a. m.; 2.30, 5.15 


p. m. 
Return, 8.40 a. m.; 12.00 m.; 3.55, 6.35 p 
the way by boat, 








For Hull, 


. Mm. 
For Nantasket, all 9.30, 10.30, 
11.30 a. m.; 12.30, 1.30. 2.20 3.00, 3.30, 4.50, 6.15 p. m. 
Return, 8.00, 10.45 a, m.; 12.30, 1.00, 2.00, 3.30, 5.00, 


6.20, 7.00, 800, 9.30 p. m. 

For Nantasket, Py boat and rail via Pemberton, 
9. 11.30 a. m.; 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.15, 
6.15, 7.40 p. m. 

Return, 10.47 a. m.; 12.32, 1.02, 2.02, 3.54, 5.02, 6.37, 
8.02, 9.33 p. m. 
Boat leaves Hingham for Bostom, at 8.30 a. m. 
Fare by boat, or boat and rail, 25 cents each 


way. 
Round trip tickets with admission to Melville 
Garden, 60c., gxcept on Mondays and July 4th. 
GEO. P. CU 


Toh: SHING, General Manager. 
BASS 


port, NAHANT. 


Steamers from LINCOLN WHARF, adjoining 
East Boston North Ferry, weather permitting, 
as follows: 

For Bass Point, week days and Sundays—9.30, 
11.00 a. m.; 12.30, 2.20, 3.30, 5.00, 6.30, 8.25 p. m. 
Return, 10.30 a. m.; 12.15, 1.30, 3.45, 5.15, 7.00, 9.30 


p.m. 

For Nahant, week days—9.30 a. m.; 12.30, 2.20, 
3.30, 5.00, 6.30 p. m. Return, 8.00, 11.00 a. m.; 2.00, 
3.25, 4.35, 6.30 p.m. Sunday—9.30 a. m.; 3.00, 6.30 
p.m. Return, 11.00 a. m.; 6.30 p. m. ; 

Band concerts day and evening. commencing 
July ist. New summer theatre. New bowling 
alleys, league standard. 

CELEBRATED FISH DINNERS. 
Dancing day and evening, boating, bathing and 
fishing, flying horses, maze, base-ball etc. Fare 
each way, 25c, Children,115c. t cars, 
via Washington or Tremont streets, run direct 
to wharf. Special rates to parties. J, A. FLAN- 
DERS, Agent, 201®#Washington street." Boston. 


EST and |VERMONT 
ECREATION | *cuzsezs 


Natural Reauty 
LAKE AND MOUNTAIN SCENERY, 


CHARMING 
Offers superior attractions for a 
SUMMER VACATION, 


The Central Vermont R. R. 


PRESENTS THE BEAUTIES of the above ina 
NEW ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. entitled 
‘Summer Homes Among the Green Hilis 
of Vermont and along the Shores of Lake 
Champlain,’ containing a SELECTED number 
of the best family homes for the entertainment : f 
Summer Guests. Prices, $4 to $10 r week. 
Also, list of best hotels, with description and 
rates. Mailed free on application to 


T. H. HANLEY, N.E.P.A., 


260 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


or S. W. CUMMINGS, G.P.A., 
St. Albans, Vt. 
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NEVER? 


Yes, never before could we cfler you such rare 
bargains in Brass and Iron Bedsteads as at 
present; three large invoices just received; finest 
line in Boston. Inspection solicited. 


H. W. BIGELOW COMPANY, 
72 Washington Street, Buston, 
Importers, M’f’rs and Distributors. 





THEATRE NOTES. 


Jemima Wilkinson. 


This distinguished woman was born in 
Kingston, Rhode Island, in 1753. She died 
in Yates County, N. Y., in 1819. She had 
remarkable power as a preacher, and in 
Rhode Island, in Pennsylvania and in New 
York, interested large companies of people, 
from whom she formed her society. She 
led a colony of settlers from Rhode Island 
and Pennsylvania into the Country of the 
Six Nations in New York, where she made 
the first successful establishment of white 


ple. 

In Rhode Island she is generally spoken 
of as a wild enthusiast; but in New York 
her memory is highly respected. Her pic- 
ture was caben at her home in ‘ Jerusalem,’ 
by a competent artist. An accurate engrav- 
ing is just now published by J. Stilman 
Smith & Co., 3 Hamilton Place, Boston, sent 
post-paid on receipt of 50 cents. 


The seventh week of ‘ The Golden Wed- 
ding,’ which is —— best termed a 
musical mélange of the merriest kind, began 
Monday last at the Park Theatre, the per- 
formance being the 50th. It is noticeable 
that this theatre has been particularly fortu- 
nate in long runs, there having been but 
two attractions during the entire season pre- 
vious to the present one, and this present 
one, having reached the mark of a half- 
hundred performances, seems bound to con- 
tinue a summer season attraction at the 
Park, hot weather or not. ‘The particular 
new attraction this week, in addition to 
Sampson the phenomenally strong man, and 
appearing with all the old favorites of the 
stellar cast, was J. W. Kelly, whose particu- 
lar line of humor is somewhat new to our 
modern stage. He is introduced as a lawyer, 
and proves to be a most unique entertainer. 
His peculiar and earnest manner of relating 
the simplest story is so full of amusing turns 
in language and expression that one is com- 
pelled to laugh at his oddities without being 
able to explain what it is that arouses his 
merriment. Mr. Kelly has an excellent 
singing voice and a countenance so totally 
at variance with the sentiments of his humor- 
ous narratives that his entertainment is made 
doubly effective. Dan Daly, Jennie Yea- 
mans, Andrew Mack, also appear with deli- 
ciously new and most taking songs. 


The close of the ‘ Amorita’ season_and 
the last performances of the wonderful 
Sandow at the Tremont Theatre are near at 
hand, and those who desire to see these 
great attractions should secure tickets at an 
early date to avoid disappointment in choice 
of seats. 


Sandow’s exhibitions of muscular powers 
at the Tremont Theatre have awakened a 
wide-spread interest in the subject of physi- 
cal development among scientists pom tf 
cal experts, and the strong man nightly 
gives * reception to gentlemen prominent in 
wsrious walks of life, who wish to closely ex- 
amine his finely developed form. 


Manager Geo. McLellan, of the Pauline 
Hall Opera Company, has been in New 
York the r portion of the week on 
business relating to ‘Puritania,’ and the 
new opera which Miss Pauline Hall will 
prcomes for the first time on any stage at the 
nae Theatre later in the season. 

mo new artists eng to ar 
in the forthcoming eieheet os are 
whose successes in comic opera are well 
known to theatre patrons throughout the 
country. These, added to the present effi- 
cient organization, will constitute an assem- 
ble of artists second to no other light opera 
company in America. 


There have been erroneous rumors to the 
effect that Dan Daly, who has made such a 
pronounced hit in ‘The Golden Wedding’ 
at the Park Theatre, was soon to leave that 
organization. Quite to the contrary, Mr. 

‘will continue to be a star feature of the 
ae nod. throughout the summer season, 
and is under contract for next season with 
this attraction. 


The eighth week of ‘The Golden Wed- 
ding’ ns Monday next at the Park The- 
atre, the management, continuing on 
the plan map out originally, will int 
duce, from week to week, new and expens 





features. J. W. Kelly will continue to be a 

at feature of the performance in his inim- 
itable specialty, and a sensational novelty is 
promised for the following week. 


The Prince Imperial. 


Hearing one day that a Frenchman was 
visiting the academy, writes Archibald 
Forbes in The Centary, the Prince Imperial 
sent to say that he should be ong to see his 
countryman. The person, who, as it hap- 
pened, was a bitter anti-Imperialist, was pre- 
sented, and the Prince asked from what part 
of France he came. ‘The fellow, looking the 
youth siraight in the face with a sarcastic 
smile, uttered the one word “ Sedan,” and 

inningly waited for the effect of his 
Frutality. 

The Prince flushed, and his eye kindled ; 
then he conquered himself, and quietly re- 
marking, “‘That is avery pretty part of 
France,” closed the interview with a bow. 

I never saw dignity and self-control more 
finely manifested in union than when the 
lad, not yet seventeen, dressed in a black 
cloak over which was the broad red ribbon 
of the Legion of Honor, followed his father’s 
coffin as chief mourner along the path lined 
by many thousand French sympathizers; 
and his demeanor was truly royal when later 
on that trying day the masses of French 
artisans hailed him with shouts of “ Vive 
Napoleon IV.!” and he stopped the per- 
sonal ovation by saying: ‘“ My friends, I 
thank you, but your Emperor is dead. Let 
us join in the ery of ‘ Vive la France!’” 
baring at the same time his head, and lead- 
ing off the acclamation. 

His craving for effect curiously disclosed 
itself during a parade in Scotland of a num- 
ber of Clydesdale stallions, at which were 
present the Prince of Wales, and a number 
of noblemen and gentlemen. One _ horse, 
which was plunging violently, was described 
as never having allowed a rider to remain on 
its back. At the word the Prince Imperial 
vaulted on to the bare back of the animal, 
mastered its efforts to dislodge him, and rode 
the conquered stallion around the arena 
amid loud applause. 


How to Prolong Life, 


We cannot defy death. But we may, 
writes Mr. Kinnear in the North American 
Review, by searching, find certain secrets of 
nature and apply them to the renewal of the 
organs whose decay is constantly going on 
in the body. Anatomical experiment and 
investigation show that the chief character- 
istics of old age are deposits of earthly 
matter of a gelatinous and fibrinous charac- 
ter in the human system. Carbonate and 
phosphate of lime, mixed with other salts of 
a calcareous nature, have been found to fur- 
nish the greater part of these earthy de- 
posits. 

As observation shows, man begins in a 
gelatinous condition ; he ends in an osseous 
or bony one — soft in infancy, hard in old 
age. By gradual change in the long space 
of years the ossification comes on; but after 
passing middle-life a more marked develop- 
ment of the ossific character takes place. 
Of course, these earthy deposits which affect 
all the physical organs naturally interfere 
with their functions. Partial ossification of 
the heart produces the imperfect circulation 
of the blood which affects the aged. When 
the arteries are clogged with calcareous 
matter there is interference with the circula- 
tion upon which nutrition depends. With- 
out nutrition there is no repair of the body. 

Hence in his work, The Physiology of 
Common Life, G. H. Lewes states that “If 
the repair were always identical with the 
waste, life would only then be terminated by 
accident, never by old age.” Both Bichat 
and Baillie considered that the greater num- 
ber of people part sixty suffer more or less 
from arterial ossification, which brings about 
obstructions in the proper and healthy circu- 
lation of the blood. 





Egyptian Gentlemen. 


The current number of Knowledge has 
an interesting paper by Mr. J..H. Mitchiner, 
F. R. A. S., on the oldest book in the world, 





the Papyrus Prisse, found in a tomb at) 
Thebes containing a mummy belonging to | 
the eleventh dynasty, by M. Prisse, ‘and pre- | 
sented to the Bibliotheque Nationale. The 
manuscript was compiled by the Perfect | 
Ptah-hotep, in the reign of King Assa, last | 
but one of the fifth dynasty, about 3350 B. C, | 
It is written in hierratic character, and con- | 
sists of rhymed precepts of noble principle | 
for the conduct of life and government. For | 
instance, the man in power is enjoined to| 
labor at all times as a true gentleman, lest | 
by his own defects of character he suffer the 
authority 
Supreme 


iven him by the favor of the | 
eing to be weakened. 


COMMONWEALTH. 





JULY % 





HILLCRES" 


Comprising 200 acres of high and sightly land beay 


Wooded knolls, unsurpassed for fine 


vards, winding roads, picturesque lakes and fine view 


Pure air, pure water, plenty of shade. 
terms. Money advanced to build. 


350 feet above the level of the sea. 
plans and further particulars. 


There is not a spot a 
presents such a wide reach of romantic scenery as HILLCREST 
est, driest and healthiest land in Winchester. , 
the large choice lots for sale at reasonable prices, and thy 
with the naked eye and through the large telescope from Hi)|; 
Call on or address for i}|y« 
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THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST c0,. 


PAID IN CAPITAL %600,000, 


HAS REMOVED 


60 Devonshire Street, 


re 
Street Floor, Boston. 


Western Mortgages Collected or Foreclosed, Western Real Estate Rented and soi 
CHARGES REASONABLE. CALL OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION, 


An Egyptian perfect was second only to 
Pharaoh in authority, says the London 
Globe. He was First Lord of the Treasury, 
Chancellor of the Exchecquer, and Lord 
Chief Justice in his own person, and held 
the custody of the royal granaries. Joseph 
was, it may be remembered, such a perfect. 
The papyrus in question fully confirms the 
conclusions of historians that the ancient 
Egyptians were a refined and cultivated 
people, highly civilized, artistic, and literary 
as early as the fourth and fifty dynasties. 

The shallow and ignorant presumption 
that culture and refinement, lofty ideas, gen- 
tleness, and conduct are modern has become 
preposterous in the light of Egyptian re- 
search. Ptahhotep repeatedly enforces the 
cultivation of ma a dogma comprehending 
the good, the beautiful, and the true. The 
good Governor must never forget that there 
are laws. “Only by a consistent life of 
reverence for knowledge and wisdom, by 
observing a just moderation in everything, 
not abusing authority, but by seeking to in- 
spire love rather than fear can we hédpe to 
appear before posterity with honor.” 

‘he Deity is everywhere spoken of in the 
singular number, asin Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius, who are, in a manner, the succes- 
sors of Ptah-hotep. The author ends by 
saying: “I have reached 110 years of life, 
blessed by the favor of the King, among the 
first of those who have exalted themselves 
by their works, doing the pleasure of the 
King in an honored position. 


Scott Hayes, the youngest son of the late 
ex-President Hayes, has gone to Cleveland 
as the general manager of an electric com- 
pany. A year ago he entered the employ- 
ment of an electrical concern in Cincinnati, 
where he mastéred the business in every 
detail. Although ex-President Hayes left a 
large fortune to his children, all of them 
have shown industrious inclinations and 
have maintained themselves in business since 
they have attained their majority. 


F. S. Budleson, who has only one leg, is 
making the trip from San Francisco to New 
York on a bicyle. He ridesa safety wheel 
minus the left pedal, his only baggage bein 
a crutch, atin cup anda basket for f 
supplies. Mr. Budleson is a resident of 
Mechanicsville, N. Y.,and has undertaken 
his long ride on a wager. 


Herr Pollak, who claims to be the fastest 
talker in the world, is on exhibition at the 
World’s Fair. He has a meaningless list of 
20,000 words, which he says he can repeat 
in forty minutes, and he will give 40,000 
florins to any stenographer who will take 
him down. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie has rented, besides 
Cluny Castle in Scotland, Craig-dhu House, 
two miles from the castle, on he banks of 
Loch Ovie, near the rocky recesses where 
Prince Charlie took refuge after the battle 
of Culloden. John Morley once described 
this house as an ideal Highland residence. 
Mr. Carnegie’s coaching party this year in- 
tend visiting the valley on the Wye and 
driving through the western counties of 
England on their way north. 





: x 
World’s Fair. 
If you are going to the World's Fair 
member that the Hoosac Tunnel Route j 
connection with the West Shore and Nicks 
Plate is the shortest and best line from B 
ton to Chicago. Train service unexcelled 
choice of three routes. Tickets good goir 
via Niagara Falls, returning via Washing 
and New York, or via Montreal. Lowe 
rates of fare guaranteed and same rate { 
all trains. Leave Boston morning, afternog 
or evening, arriving at Chicago the followin 
day. Sleeping cars through without change 
For particulars apply to ticket agents, 
250 or 300 Washington Street, Boston, M 


He Misses It Completely. 

The man who practices the stupidity of 
extreme economy will never know how mnch 
he misses in failing to possess a revolving 
bookcase. It doubles the value of every 
book it holds by keeping it always within 
easy reach for reference. 

Some new styles of revolving bookcases 
have been brought out by Paine’s Furniture 
Co., at exceptionably favorable prices. See] 
advertisement. 


Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that 
Contain Mercury, 
as mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the mucous 
surfaces. Such articles should never be 
used except on prescriptions from reputable 
ysicians, as the damage they will do is ten- 
‘old to the good you can possibly derive 
from them. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manu 
factured by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, 
O., contains no mercury, and is taken inter- 
nally, acting directly upon the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. In buying 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure be sure you get the 
genuine. It is taken internally, and made 
in Toledo, Ohio, by F. J. Cheney & Co. 
Testimonials free. 


(BFrSold by Druggists, price 75e. per bottle 


J. D. Garrison and W. J. 0 onnell, ot 
the International Railway Survey, have Just 
returned from an interesting expedition I> 
to Central and South America on the work 
of the survey. They have been gone sine 
April, 1891, and have traversed the country 
from Ecuador north through Colombia, he 
Isthmus of Panama and Costa Rica ti Sen 
José, with an alternate route to ¢ arthagens, 
Colombia. They report the entire ‘me 
practicable to build at reasonable expense. 


At the commencement exercises at —_ 
College, Maine, Senator Frye r lated t at 
some years President Cheney went © 
him in Washington and asked to be intro 
duced to Senator Stanford, of California 
He complied, and when the president = 
the senator the former bore aw) t . 
latter’s check for $1,000 for the benefit 0 
his little college. Some months abers ~ 
Mr. Stanford went to’ Mr. Frye’s des te 
the Senate Chamber, and told him he bh 
just sold a colt for $8,500, and that le me 
already given $1,000 to an Towa institu i 
weasel keep #500 for his ie 
money, and the remaining #7,” ° 


going to send to President Cheney: 


a ae ae Ss Pe ee 
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Cosmopolitan. 


New and Valuable Invention. 


4 Franklin Malt Company of Franklin, 
gs incorporated for the purpose, and 
eving on the malting business in all its 
ig The company is the owner of a 
sod valuable invention —a machine for 
> 2 t only a labor-saving 
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se the 
pie vor 
pov 
ge this, the malt made this way is much 
yor and ¢ 
eal process. 
fuilin Company, 


kas it should be done, but this 







yg be past 
gait 
sive decided to enlarge the plant. 


ge £25,000 first mortgage 7 per cent 
sat par. The total amount of the 
we is $62,500 secured by $200,006 
wtate and machinery, mortgaged by « 
feany. There are outstanding 
hi of the bonds, and when the presen 


amry of the company $12,900 bonds 


in in 1901. 
mully, in February and August. 
weoton the new machine dates from Dec 
#189, and runs for seventeen years. I 
il the sole benefit of the Franklin Mal 
(mpany for the six New England state 
ir that period. 


prags of water — a very essential thiu 


Voc is a first lien upon the whole. 
itis not a new experiment which is liabl 


phil, but a tried and successful invention, 


ni the business is waiting for the enlarge 
mat. The machine in practical operatio 
@ be seen at the com 


tit is a machine which will en- 


ne accomplishes the purpose. Be- 


jeaner than the malt made by 
That there is room for the 
is shown by the amount 
juginess which the company has had dar- 
two years, in which time it has 
orders for more than four times its 
The demand for the company’s 
gixt has become so great that the direct- 


fp provide funds for this it has been voted 


deed to the American Loan & Trust 
now 


jm is put out, there will remain in the 


Iebonds are further secured by a sinking 
iwi of $5,000 per annum for their redemp- 
The interest is payable semi- 
The 


The company has some fif- 
mares of land on which are valuable 
in 
muting —only twenty-eight miles from Bos- 
mon the New York & New England Rail- 
mi The property is all paid for, and is 
amcumbered, except for this mortgage, 


pany’s malt works at 
fnaklin, Mass., or a model, in perfect 
wring order, may be seen at the office of 
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reputation for keeping a first-class house is 
unexeelled.- The Boylston is beautifully 
situated near the water and close to the 
Corinthian Yacht Club House. It has forty 
sleeping-rooms, besides toilet and other con- 
veniences usually found in a first-class hotel. 
The rooms are large and sunny and command 
fine views, but the stronghold of the Boyls- 
ton lies in its really very excellent cuisine 
which is unsurpassed at any other sea-shore 
resort. ‘Two persons can find accommoda- 
tions at this house for from $25 to 835 per 
week, while tourists who spend only a Soe 
there can get nothing better anywhere than 
the one-dollar dinner served at the Boyls- 
ton. Of the way to reach Marblehead Neck, 
a word or two would not be amiss. No hot, 
dusty trains are necessary, although it can 
be reached by rail or by electric cars. The 
street car route is altogether too long to con- 
sider, and if you go by rail you have to take 
a carriage at the Marblehead station. The 
best and the most popular route is across 
the harbor in the steamboat, which is met at 
the Marblehead landing by the steamer 
Blonde which makes frequent trips all day 
between the Neck and Marblehead. Steamer 
Blonde is under the command of the genial 
Captain Tucker who takes pride in running 
his little steam ferry to suit the wishes of 
his patrons. There is no better way of 
coming and going to and from Marblehead 
Neck, and that such is the case the large 
number of passengers who are found on 








pe the profits of the business fully ten | every trip attest. 
ws. By the old process, the grain has . 
r wrned by hand, ten or twelve men | For Ladies Only. 
wuired to do the shoveling. Here- | ae : X 
s ore has been no device which would $250 in gold will be given to the lady 


making the largest list of words from letters 
contained in the word ‘ BEAUTIFUL,’ 8100 
in gold for the second largest list, 850 in 
old for each the third and fourth largest 
Fists, diamond ring for fifth largest list, fine 
lady’s gold watch for sixth largest list, solid 
| gold necklace for seventh largest list, hand- | 
some Swiss music box for eighth largest list, | 
banquet lamp of elegant design for ninth | 
largest list, lady’s toilet case, complete, orna- 
| mented in silver, for tenth largest list. We 
|shall give away more than one hundred 
| other prizes in order of merit, if there shall | 
|be that number of successful contestants. 
| If two or more lists tie the one bearing | 
) | earliest postmark will receive reward. The | 
,| competition is open to ladies only, and is) 
given for the purpose of introducing in the | 
United States Madame Le Fontaine’s Pa- | 
risian Beautifier, endorsed by leading sing | 
ers, actresses and society belles. It is a 
standard preparation of exceptional purity 
and wonderful qualities. Every contestant 
must order the Parisian Beautifier, which 
will be sent prepaid to any address in the 
United States upon receipt of fifty cents 
(introduction price). Enclose postal note 
or stamps with list of words, and address at 
once, THe BazAAr oF Brauty, NOTRE 
Dame St., MONTREAL, QUEBEC. 
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$25,000.00 
Ist Mortgage 7°~ Cold Bonds 


OF THE 


FRANKLIN MALT COMPANY , 


Will be sold at par. Denominations $100, $200, 
gen and $1,000. Duein 1901. These bonds are 
ully secured by a ist mortgage on ALL the real 
and personal estate, machinery, property, rights, 
ete., of the company, by a trust deed to the 
American Loan and Trust Co. of Boston for 
more than 3 times their par value and by a sink- 
ing fund. These bonds are being sold for the 
purpose of putting in additional machinery to 
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VORRIR ONS IV RUFESR Set 


2 eee Business Manager 


hb. L Abrahams, No. 8 Exchange Place. 
he. Abrahams is the company’s agent, and 
& receives subscriptions for the bonds. 
‘ecompany can malt only 40,000 bushels 
mits present plant, but has orders ahead 
* 350,000 bushels. We can recommend 

bonds as a safe investment from what 
"have learned of the company. 
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At Marblehead Neck. 


At Marblehead Neck, during the summer 
“aon, isto be found a eaecemnenin of | 
* upper ten of Boston society. They 
mer there for several reasons. One is, | 
weause it is so near the city and easy of 
“ss and egress. Another reason is, be-| 
of the healthfulness of the place. It | 

twept by cool, saline breezes and is so | 
a that its picturesque beauty appeals | 
wer tye. That part of the bay is filled | 
ms large fleet of white-winged | 
sais, aside from the special occasions 

* regatta is held just off the coast. 

“er reason why society people are fond 

j Place is, because it has good hotels. 
great many wealthy people prefer a cot- 
oo own to living in a hotel, but 
er Lere, and good hotels are really 

cltpe le. Among the best hotels to be 
at Marblehead Neck, is the Boylston, 

ue 7 the personal supervision of 
ys Dunlop, who has had charge 
°F quite a number of years, and whose 
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supply the large demand for malt, which is six 
times their present capacity. 

Make drafts and certified checks payable to 
the Franklin Malt Co. Send for subscription 


blanks and printed matter to 
I. ABRAHAMS, Fiscal Agent, 8 Exchange PI. 
Call and see model of machine. 





Giage as ree 


HUB PUNCH 


ICED Is Deliciously Refreshing. 
Particularly acceptable in warm weather. 
It contains the right ingredients joined in the 
right proportions, saves experimenting, and a nip 
when fatigued is restful and satisfying. 


Handy for the Yacht, Camp or Sideboard. 


Soli only in seajed bottles by Grocers, Drug- 
gists and Wine Merchants everywhere. 

Beware of tradesmen wh» offer you substitutes, 
which are likely to disappoint. Call for and 


insist on having 


HUB PUNCH. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL REVOLVER. 





any Revolvin 
passed from t 


he 


We are sellin 
dictionary, at only $6. 
You will never k 
just twice as valuable 


judge for yourself. I 





Paines Furnitu 


THEATRE 


Prop. and Manager 


PARK 


J. 


A. CRABTREE 


Cette enone eeeenenene 


| 


Evenings at 8. Saturday Matinees at 2. 
JULY 17—EIGHTH WEEK. 


THE 


GOLDEN WEDDING 


By a STAR CAST Including 
ALL THE OLD FAVORITES. 
Special Feature. 


This Week 


J. W. KELLY, 


The inimitable Entertainer. 


JULY 
SALE. 


When You Read 

The Whole Page 
Advertisements in the 
Herald of the 


NOAH’S ARK 
MONOPOLISTS 


You can make 

Up your mind 

That while I 

Cannot afford whole 

Pages in the 

Herald, I can 

Sell every article 

In my line 
CHEAPER 
THAN 
ANY 
HOUSE 
IN 
BOSTON. 


WILLIAM H. BRINE, 


1 and 3 Tremont St., 


Cor. Pemberton 8q. 


Nearly Opp. the Boston Museum. 


ONLY PLACE OF BUSINESS, 


OARD in a charming old-fashioned house in 
B anear suburb of Boston; there is a suite of 
three rooms and large parlor to be let with board; 
there are ample and attractive grounds and a 
large piazza, easily accessible frum the city; this 
offers a rare opportunity for a quiet family who 
wish te avoid the cares of housekeeping and 
secure the privacy and comforts of a home with 
the owner of the estate. Address M. M. R., 
Boston Commonwealth. 





The time has come when you can go out boldl 
Bookcase that you require. They 
condition of a patented specialty to the position 
of a competitive staple sold at a trifle over actual cost. 

the pattern here shown, with reading desk 
lid and raised dictionar 
a four-sided case, with three tiers for 70 volumes and flat top for 


you live without a revolving bookcase. 


and buy 
ave now 


y holder ,at only $14.50, You can secure 
50; four tiers (100 vols.), $8. 

now what comfort you are missing while 
It makes every book 
to you because four times as accessible. 


Try it with a single small case like the one here shown and 


n less than a month you will own a large, 


fine ‘* Revolver” in your library which you would not do with- 
out at twice its purchase price. 


48 CANAL ST. 
South Side Boston & Maine 
Depot. 


re Co. 








LETTERS of CREDIT 


For Travellers Use, 


able in all Parts of the World, also 
Mercantile Credits, issued by 


KIDDER, 
PEABODY, 


& CO. 


113 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, 
THROUGH 

Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., Limited 

London, 


AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Avail 


Choice Investments For Sale 


Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Oo. 
NORTH SHORE ROUTE. 


TO GLOUCESTER 


AND RETURN 
Round Trip, 75c. 


Steamers leave north side Central wharf (foot 
State st.) week days 9.30 a. m, and . m3 
leave Gloucester at 2 p. m. Sundays, leave 
Boston at 10.15 a. m.; leave Gloucester at 2.45 


.m. 

The cxcursion boat ggving Boston in the 
morning remains at Gloucester about two 
hours, and arrives back at Boston about_ 4.30 
p. m. on week days and 5.30 p. m. on Sundays, 
thus affording passengers t unity to 
reach home in desirable season after having 
spent the day in a Collghstel ocean trip of 60 
miles along the renown orth Shore, @ Stroted 
of sea coast which, in its beautiful and varied 
foenery, is unequaled elsewhere in New Eng- 
and. 

N. B.—Until further notice the afternoon tri 
from Boston will be made at 5 o’clock instea 
of at 2 o’clock. 

For further information and special rates for 
large parties apply to E. 8. ME ANT, Agent. 
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A. L. WALKER & CO. 
Designers of ang Dealers in 


Fine Monumental Work 


From Westerly Granite. 
149 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 





N prone Feces | noo any tm a der- 
standin: ectly German, French, Span- 
ish and English, desires a position. Ad- 
Bookkeeper Commonwealth Office, 120 
oston. 


dress 
Tremont Street, 





For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Dia rhea. 25e. a bottle. Sold by 
all druggists throughout the world. Be sure and 
ask for ‘MRS. WINLSOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP. 


TRUSSES. 
STOCKINGS. 
DR. PHELPS, 


TR 
Perfect 
LASTIC 
THK MOsT SATISFAC- 
86 Tremont St., Under B m Mus 





en 
F itting TORY IN USE. 
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1 HEARD A CRY IN THE DARK. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
I heard a cry in the night, 

And swift I stole from my bed, 
To find her, my heart’s delight, 
Once more in the lonesome night, 

As before they called her dead. 


I pulled the curtains away, 

I bent my lips to her cheek ; 
She had fled from the glare of day, 
Afar on her lonesome way ; 

Night came, and I heard her speak. 


Again I harked to the call 
Of the one little voice so dear; 

No matter what might befa!l, 

I had found her, my darling, my all, 
And I held her warm and near. 


I laid me down by her side; 

1 cooed like a mother dove. 
Ah, was it her lips that replied, 
Or only the wind that sighed, 

And not my dainty, my love? 


For cruel the morning came, 
And mocking the blue sky smiled, 
And the sun arose like a flame, 
And vainly I called her name, 
And I wept in vain for my child. 
Harper's Bazar 


A LITTLE WORLD. 


BY ALYN YATES KEITH. 


{From the New York Evening Post.) 


If clouds could pick up individual houses as 
one gathers flowers or berries, and drop 
them again recklessly, Hilltop might have 
been the result of a cloudburst at an inaus- 
picious moment. Perched on the tip of a 
rocky plateau, stood the orthodox meeting- 
house, to which all but a favored half-dozen 
families had to climb for their weekly ser- 
mon. Around the edifice, as the slow imag- 
ination of the elders named it, oye a dis- 
couraged common, less than a half-acre in 
extent, zigzagged by footpaths, and foiled in 
its tardy attempts at greenness by sheep 
that roamed and nibbled at will, and made 
quiet pictures, restful to the eye. One 
could hear the sound of their grazing 
across the common on still days when the 
world lay asleep. A small box of a brown 
church called "Piscopal, with a cross on its 
steeple, stood blinking over the way, with 
shutterless windows. The weather-beaten 
door, that had not been unlocked since the 
society died out, groaned dismally in a high 
wind, and children ran away from it. A 
haunted church is far more ghostly than a 
haunted house, for its possibilities are as ten 
to one. 

On a sunny slope still higher than the 
common, "Squire Peck’s house stood, cheer- 
ful and inviting, catching the light of the 
sun before he dropped to unseen depths 
behind the opposite hill, and flashing it back 
from two rows of shining windows, two oval 
cross-eyes above the front door, and the one 
small, arched garret window over all. 

Mrs. Peck, the presiding genius of the 
place through the day, was the serene 
mother of sons and daughters who came 
home with large families to Thanksgiving, 
but left the great house lonely through the 
long summer days, so that it was easy to 
secure a comfortable shelter during the 
weeks of heat that depopulate cities. We 
were the only summer boarders that had as 
yet toiled up the steeps to Hilltop, and the 
chances were that its casino days were as 
far removed as the millennium. Once a week 
the stage climbed slowly up and up and up; 
the driver halted by the town pump, took a 

kage from his breast pocket and handed 
it to the storekeeper, Capt. Saul, who blew 
the dust out of a cigar box before transfer- 
ring the precious foreign intelligence to its 
keeping. The postmaster had been a sea- 
— man in his youth long past, and now 
kept house in a small room back of the store. 
There he took his letters, and the two or 
three weekly papers subscribed for by the 
moneyed men of the place, who would call 
for them in the evening. Seated beside his 
one window, with a thrifty lilac bush tapping 
on the pane, he took what he called soli 
comfort in looking over the mail, readin 
the addresses and postmarks on the letters, 
and guessing who wrote each one and for 
what purpose it was written, before he laid 
them carefully by in the cigar box to be 
called for, or forwarded to remote farms by 
some so-called neighbor. It beguiled the 
hagering hours, and furnished abundant 
for thought and conjecture. His tea- 
kettle always sang fitfully on a stove not 
much too large for it, unless its room was 
needed for a skillet of beans or plum duff. 
We often made small errands to the store, 
hoping to coax a sea yarn out of Capt. Saul. 
It was well that the errands were of minor 
importance. 

“ Well, no, miss, I ain’t got number eighty, 

that’s a fact; but here ’s a spool of twenty 
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& | the rows of cherry trees like great white bou- 





left if that Il do, I bought that thread baek 
in the seventies.” 

The Captain assured us that he “never 
extortioned anybody,” but that he “ couldn’t 
afford no way to have clearin’ out sales as 
they did over mountain.” Apparently he 
had never had “a home and folks” any- 
where. He had sailed to heathenish lands, 
he told us, but was always in a hurry to get 
home again and stow away his toggery ship- 
shape above high-water mark. 

His tales of the sea were not imaginative. 
He could tell the plain truth with the accu- 
racy of the table in addition, but could no 
more spin a yarn than weave aweb. If he 
had been born a spider, the flies would have 
had no occasion to complain of him. The 
element of romance was wholly lacking in his 
simple life. “I’ve heerd the sea roar and the 
wind howl,” he would say, meditatively, 
with one elbow on the counter ; “but bein’ 
ashore ’s another thing—another thing.” 
When asked to explain, he had no answer 
ready; and while shenaty thinking it over, 
a customer would occasionally surprise him, 
and so entirely turn the tide of his thoughts 
that he never knew precisely how the | 
difference between sea and land struck him. | 

At one time all Hilltop thought that Aunt 
Minerva Pease, a widow of long standing, 
looked with favor on Capt. Saul; but as the 
look was not returned, nothing came of it, 
and the subject, after much handling, was | 
reluctantly dropped. Yet Aunt Minerva, 
who lived ina ease of her own, had $500 
laid up in the bank, as every one knew, and 
was not a bad-looking woman for one of her 
age. The Captain was plainly-lacking in 
foresight, if his other faculties were tolerably 
well preserved. The conjecture caused a 
lively ripple in the community, that kept it 
in a state of sparkle for weeks. 

Squire Peck’s comfortable house com- 
manded a view of the hill that led to the 
town; but away on the west was another 
summit that we had not explored. Early 
one bright afternoon we started to look down, 
if possible, into the mystericus region where 
the sun disappeared every night. Our 
hostess was concerned lest we should be all 
“tuckered out,” and late to supper besides, 
and suggested our taking the horse and 
“shay.” Butas any horse, however ree- 
ommended, was to us an unknown quantity, 
we preferred the ills we were accustomed 
to, and set off sturdily on foot. Passing the 
common, with its white flock that nibbled all 
day and gave no thought to digestion, we 
stopped a moment at Uncle Arad’s gate, 
that hospitably swungin. The vines were 
reaching out in a clamorous, wild way, and 
the air was bitter-sweet with cherry blos- 
soms. A second turning to the west led to 
higher ground, where we stopped to watch 
Merry Brook, as it held the little burying 
ground gently in its left elbow, and after a 
caressing pause, dashed on under the low 
bridge that helped the road climb the hill. 

At the foot of the ascent stood the brown 
school-house in the very heart of temptation, 
where Abner the Second ruled over the 
entire coming generation of Hilltop. We 
could hear the shrill raseally voices “ spell- 
ing dreadful words of four syllables” as we 
climbed the hill. Two grinning heads like 
live gargoyles bent out at two windows to 
beam upon us, and the spelling voices fell a 
little, then rose again in a higher key, like 
those of interrupted katydids. The brook 
beckoned and the birds enticed, holding the 
little schoolhouse in the spell of enchant- 
ment; and the young of all but man made 
glorious holiday. 

Long Hill stretched on alluringly, with 
thick woodland on one side and lonely 
dwellings on the other, set close to the high- 
way for what scant company the might find in 
the few passers-by. It was simply a wood-road 
that led nowhere. If we had been a circus 
pone with a brass band, we could not 
nave ‘called more heads to the windows. 
Now and then an overgrown girl came boldly 
out to shoo a foolish hen that flew with need- 
less squawking into a new flower-bed, and 
was left to overturn the work of days, while 
we passed in review, conscious that the fash- 
ion of our gowns and the faults of our hats 
would be repeated for years. 

Here we rested to !ook down on the little 
world below. We could track civilization by 











quets, marking every homestead. The peach | 
trees added a pink tinge to the green and | 
white world, and a faint odor of opening ap-| 
ple buds mingled with the tonic of the | 
cherry. Toward the south Hurry Brook | 
fell into Roaring River, and just where they 
joined forces the saw-mill under its rickety | 
shed was making a huge log into slabs. 
The sound was not discordant at this dis- | 
tance. Nature manages her chords with | 
discretion, even utilizing man’s discords. A | 
single tree trunk, hewn level on the upper | 
side, bridged the brook perilously a few feet | 
before the stream fell into the rocky bed of | 
the river, and hung full ten feet above the 
foaming water. Here the saw-miller’s wife, | 
whose head grew suddenly giddy, once made | 
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! 
herself famous by jumping into the stream} We had no other gr 


from the middle of the uncertain bridge, and 
wading out unharmed. In the dearth of 
talk the story grew as large, if not as fast, 
as those of town origin, and promised a 
grandmotherly heroine to future genera- 
tions. In that event we too might win local 
fame. So with sketch-books already half- 
filled, we drew the log bridge, the saw-mill, 


and the two mad streams that suddenly lost | 


their united selves in a gorge between the 
hills. 

Hours slid away like moments; the twi- 
light was long in coming, and, as we went on, 
the ridge of the world seemed to stretch from 
east to west before us. The trees were 
wrenched and twisted, mercilessly deformed 
and bowed by the northern blasts. There 
was an abrupt descent in the path of the sun 
that daily hid itself from Hilltop long in ad- 
vance of almanac time. It was too late for 


us to follow, so we turned aside, and in the} 


deeps of the wood a little lower down sat on 
a fallen tree trunk to rest. 
Suddenly, as from some strange planet, if 


dancing green and orange tints before ovr 
eyes, two figures appeared on the brow of the 
hill. We sat in the shadow of a great oak 


turned with the full light upon their young 
faces, and looked out over the wonderful 
scene. The young girl was bareheaded, and 
her hat, swung by its strings, was full of red 
columbine. 

“No, Abner,” she was saying, as we tried 
guiltily not to hear, “it’s of no use. I shall 
not change my mind. You are going to be 
somebody in the world, and I think too much 
of you to be a drag. Besides, 1 am older 
than you— almost four years. You will 
understand it for yourself as soon as you go 
away from here. Think of a freshman at 
Yale — engaged ! ” 

She laughed, a hearty, ringing laugh; but 
the young man stood motionless and unre- 
sponsive, with bowed head. 

* College life will make a new world for 
you, Abner, and nobody can be gladder than 
i You will write me about it, I know.” 

“ No,” said Abner the Second, raising his 
head, “I shall not write.” 

“Then I shall be grieved and disap- 
pointed,” said the other. “ You won't keep 
all your good times to yourself. That isn’t 
like you, Abner.” 

There was a pause, and we dared not 
breathe. 

“No, I don’t care for anybody else,” she 
continued, “ but I know for certain that my 
judgment in this is better than yours. I’m 
older, you know!” 

And so, with strong emphasis on the word 
that set her to judge her young lover, she 


| turned, and the two passed out of sight. 


Next morning we strolled over to the house 
beyond the common and found it unoccupied. 
The kitchen door stood wide open, and the 
sleepy cat lay in a streak of sunshine, mak- 
ing up for a prowling night. The kettle 


| sang on the longest hook suspended from the 


crane, and puffed out spiteful jets of steam 
for its own amusement. We waited awhile, 
with our tribute of columbine, wild flowers, 
and saxifrage, until the sound of voices in 
the garden guided us down the walk between 
the cherry trees, whose falling petals made 
a summer snow flurry. 

“Only jest look at ‘er, puttin’ her posy 
seeds into the ground,” said Uncle Arad. 
“ You’d think she’s goin’ to plant an acre 
ot,” 


| after year. Just see how she gives the 





eting. Unek 
sat contentedly on the garden bene a 
ing Aunt Tishy as she dug shallow treneh 
and dropped seeds with generous. oy 
care. The accustomed tall silk hat of , 
other generation was replaced by a mk 
straw with narrow brim that might by 
been great grandson to the other, though ng 
in lineal descent. 
“T’m doing just as near like Nature a 
can,” replied Aunt Tishy from the deeps 


|a green gingham sunbonnet. “ There jx 


a stingy thread about her anywhere as | cg 
see, and [ calculate I've looked close 


wings, and sticks “em onto the sheep's bael 


| and trusts the birds with ‘em, and sows 
| broadcast from the trees to be trod @ 


ground up by wheels and lost. If a quarg 


|of mine come up they'll do well.” 


“ Now, don’t y’ giv’ in to Natur’ and ¢ 
pect ’em all to come up,” said Unele Arad 


| thrusting his stick into the soft mould 


making mathematical patterns. “Shel g 


: | the better of y’ every time ef y'do. Many’ 
not from the sun itself, whose rays made | 


the Sunday forenoon I've stood fust on ¢ 
foot and then on t’other a-watchin’ that are 


| tur’ on the meetin’-’us steeple a pintin’ a 


: |east; an’ ef ever I stayed to home t 
trunk and waited, but they did not pass. | 


Their voices came to us clearly as they | 


my cloe’s, no sooner ‘d the second) 
stopped ringin’, too late to start, than m 
she'd flop an’ pint due west, goin’ round 
the norrard, too, like’s not, which ais’ 
sign o’ good weather.” 

“Uncle Arad, that’s an angel,” said Au 
Tishy, with as much emphasis as was com 
patible with her temporary obscurity. 

“ Angel or woman, I d’ know,” said |x 
Arad, firmly ; “but she’s plaguey cont 
allthe same. Don't y’ recollect the time 
went over mountain to Isr’el Beerses buy 
in’? I got ol’ Poll hitched up, sun shinis 
and birds pipin’ away, an’ it begun to thes 
der. But I jest tucked in an extry }uas 
under the wagon seat, an’ a big umber, #8 
says I to Aunt Tishy, ‘Put on y'r ole Gung 
outside. Ef it’s got to rain, ‘twill’ I: 
clar’ for’t ef them black clouds dida’t je 
pile right up in the teeth o’ the wind. 
trees sagged, an’ the’ was a roar fouerit © 
ef the end o’ the world ‘d come. Bat Iwa 
goin’ to back out an’ lose thet fun! 
We hedn’t be’n over mountain fer more? 
year: an’ Isr’el was a sort 0 distant re 
tion. His father’s brother marred &f 
mother’s half sister for his second wile, # 
one o’ the boys was named Arad for me 

“And it didn’t rain a drop,” std 2° 
Tishy, standing bent a moment with } ~ 
hands on her knees, then straightening 
shake out her apron. “If youdont yer 
get dirt in your finger nails, just dip them! 
flour to begin with.” 

“No more it didn’t, ote 
ignoring the aside. “Them clouds at 
round the mountain an’ let drop mt 
off to west’ard. That extry belie Ce 4 
bus’ness. You jest go right along Qs & 
git ready, pay no sort Ot bold up fr 
weather, an’ ten to one ‘twill — halancis 
But you stan’ on one foot & SPO say 
in yer mind whether you |} hev ron o 
er get wet, an’ you'll ket h it ior ie 
right along about yer bus nem ve 
weather’ll most giner'y * iv! 
way. It’sso about sights 
didn’t find it out soon enough. 4 opel 
ler ll hang round a likely ee him, woe 
mebby let somebody get ahead er fot ’ 
ef he’d jest walked ee pC, 
square, he’d got her, easy * [ » @arped 

«Don’t you be too sure % 
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said Uncle Arad, 
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) . . . 
© ioht,” said Aunt Tishy, with dig- 
“at se loosened the warm str) of her 
eT saw our Abner walking up 
, os Hill with that Brumley girl. 
are said Uncle Arad, shrewdly, 
srt oq She set her cap for ‘im ‘long 
. be time we ‘dopted him. Anybody 
ud qe that with half an eye.” a 
] Ret she won't catch him, a ¢ unt 
, weit spirit. “She's all of three years 
hiner che does keep it close. He'll 
| ee eens time. You ean’t cheat a 
| a pera She’s well enough, but Ab- 
) open to look higher. I don’t believe 
) ete. to get around him.” pom 
; eter nothin’, sa) nothin’,” put in Voce 
ai * «Jest let ‘im git off to college. He'll 
¢ viel there thicker’n huckleberries. , But 
i 0 to sayin’ a word, ‘twill spile it 
g i not one word could we whisper to 
y ae the Brumley girl We _ were 
« eavesdroppers, and must hide our 
} PP ret. But we did enjoy saying to 
ma ves on the way home that the world’s 
ee ata were cruelly wrong, and that it 
pigments were — 4 
kind of girl who would 


ss 3 worth-whill ; ; 
«to make a man promise to write her 
oat his every-day affairs, and so tide over 
e he could see things clearly him- 

+ instead of cutting off his future right 
aia the solemn light of the dying sun, 
» making the whole thing tragic. 
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Hot Weather Diet. 


The thousands of men who have no homes 
yi breakfast and dine at restaurants and 
debhouses get into the habit of ordering 
de ame things day after day and of eating 
wi drinking at their meals almost irrespec- 
ge of the weather. Here, says the New 
Tek Sun,is when a little knowledge of 
srsiology would come in to good advantage 
»make it easier to bear up against the hot, 
ur’ day 8, 

Bvervrbody knows that certain foods tend 
produce heat, and that in a general way 
tits and fresh vegetables are cooling ; but 
der do not realize how easy it is to apply 
tee laws of physiology to the benefit of a 
ma’ personal comfort. It is so easy to let 
hoekeeping get into a rut and to fall into 
tebabit of having substantially the same 
tings to eat every day, especially for break- 
iw, that only a small fraction of the popula- 
im of New York take advantage of the 
mihods nature brings to their doors to 
mike summer life more comfortable. They 
@t meats in the summer two or three times 
iday, just as they do in the coldest part of 
voter. They have starchy vegetables for 
wmakfast, and they drink sweet drinks. The 
mvhois in the habit of putting three 
imps of sugar in a cup of coffee in the cold 
vier time keeps on putting as many lumps 
inthe coffee in the summer. If he is in the 
mbit of eating a hearty meat luncheon in 
te winter, he does the same thing in the 
mmmer. There is little change in the 
mount he eats except the change that is 
freed on him by loss of appetite and de- 
pression consequent upon a heavy diet in 
tot weather. 

Nature itself suggests to a man the proper 
diet for the different seasons of the year. 
Nature has so arranged things that, begin- 
tg with the early spring, the first fruits 
imi vegetables to mature have a medicinal 
tect on the system to make it throw off the 
reais of the heavier winter diet, to open 
“pee and to make the various functions 

“more freely. Instead of adopting this 
—_— of nature that with the first ripen- 

fa vegetables in the 
tes of them should be 
people neglect nature’ 
ine instead 


"io are inattentive to her advice. 


dogg . 

5. eiug of the system through an impro 
Set. Nature and a man’s const 
neg 
tmmer which, if 
vam, long days en 
ave. If a man js 
usomed toeat meat three 
Me winter, it may be we 
Beat once a day d 


luring the summer 
a day js enoug e 


spring large quanti- 
eaten, the majority of 
s hint and take med- 


Nature always takes care to punish those 
hed i The 
me colds which hang on so much longer 
von’ 82 much more troublesome than 
imer colds are the direct result of the 


per, 
itution alike 
ezest the diet and the behavior for the 
adopted, will make the 
joyable instead of oppres- 
working hard and is ac- 
times aday during 
ll for him to eat 
Once 
h, and he should not eat 





place of the heavy meats of winter, espe- 
cially hot roasts and steaks. All the fats a 
man needs in the summer can be taken in 
the system in the form of vegetable oils, 
helped out by the natural starch of raw 
fruits. 

Sweet drinks of any kind, drinks with al- 
cohol in them, and ice water are not cooling 
in their ultimate effects. Anything with 
sugar in it or sweet syrupsis heating. ~ Acid 
drinks, especially those made from natural 
fruit juice, are cooling. If any alcoholic 
drink is wanted, the best is mildly acid wine, 
diluted and cooled, but not too cold. One 
way to start out cool with the day’s work is 
todrink a quantity of hot water some time 
before breakfast and to wait for the reaction 
from it. The reaction from hot drinks and 
hot baths is cooling just as the reaction from 
iced drinks and cold baths is warming. 

As far as possible during the summer cold 
drinks should not be taken with meals. 
Cold drinks taken with food on a hot day 
stop the action of the stomach for a while 
and then bring about an uncomfortable feel- 
ing of warmth. The cold water first causes 
the blood vessels of the stomach to contract, 
and then with the reaction the blood vessels 
become dilated and there is an uncomfortable 
sense of oppression and heat which leads | 
to the drinking of more ice water and to | 
renewed oppression and heat. The best | 
way to get the amount of water necessary for | 
the system is to take it hot before breakfast 
on an empty stomach, then to drink nothing 
more during the day. All the cooling ef- 
fects of perspiration can be enjoyed by 
drinking enough water to keep the skin 
moist and to supply the natural evaporation. 
This evaporation, if the pores are not filled 
with hot water, will keep the skin cool. 





Hillcrest. 

In dealing with men of money and busi- 
ness men, it is quite essential that your talk 
should be business-like and straight to the 
point. Of course, there are times when 
personal friends diverge from this general 
rule and venture to laugh and joke over in- 
dividual subjects foreign to the business in 
hand, but, in most cases, even personal 
friendship cannot and does not atone for the 
taking up of a business man’s valuable time 
during bese hours. Nowadays, the 
most important business of the world is 
transacted during only a few hours of the 
day, andin those few hours most men have 
time only to attend to their business and do 
not like to be interrupted by calls from 
agents, peddlers or even one’s own friends. 

Thus we find in the newspaper a valuable 

medium in dealing with a business man. 
He reads his paper every day and in it he 
gets not only the news of the world but he 
sees what his neighbor is doing and he can 
regulate his business accordingly. If he 
reads that his neighbor has marked down 
any special line of goods, the wise business 
man does so, too. But the real value of a 
newspaper is in being able to reach the busi- 
ness man and also the men of wealth who 
depend altogether upon what their favorite 
poper says. Many men would not bother to 
isten to an agent but if their attention has 
been called to a certain thing through their 
newspaper, they feel that it has merit and 
are ready and willing to look into it carefully, 
especially if it is something which is of in- 
terest to them. 
Therefore the ability to perform so much 
business in so few hours has been the result 
of the advancement of modern science, the 
invention of the telegraph and the telephone 
and the introduction of rapid express trains 
and the newspapers which form so important 
a part of our life. Twenty or thirty years 
ago, all the business men lived in the city ; 
they were obliged so to do, in order to at- 
tend to their business which took nearly the 
whole day. But now, the order of things is 
fast becoming reversed; business men live 
out of town. They are enabled to enjoy the 
pleasantness of a country home and at the 
same time to attend to their business in the 
city every day. This, too, in spite of the 
fact that so much more business is done 
nowadays than formerly and in a compara- 
tively y elem time. 

It is a great blessing to live out of town 
and the business men of every city, and of 
Boston particularly, are not slow in realizing 
that fact. It is within the memory of the 
youngest business man in Boston that the 
march of progress first advanced on Boylston 
and Beacon streets, which once were de- 
voted to residences only — residences of the 
high-tone and wealthy business men of Bos- 





Z S ton. But, little by little, these men have 
Tee ee we : abandoned their dty mansions, which now 
to taking adat anit accustomed his system are used for stores and offices, and have 
make him il — the lack of meat would | quietly built for themselves beautiful and 
tae sheet would be well for him to| picturesque dwellings in the fast growing 
during the sprj, exclusive vegetarian diet | suburbs of Boston. They have gone to the 
tinue it wnt the”. and summer, and con- suburbs for almost innumerable reasons. One 
yar fg che days of fall. Eggs, 7 de gn and a most important reason 
the spring ins ¢ uickens and fish during | with family men is on account of the many 
eng and summer should take the 





| bility, possess the necessary requirements of 
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must necessarily come in contact. How 
much better it is to have children and young 
men and women live in a place where nature 
in all her glory abounds on every hand, 
where the trees and rocks and fields furnish 
them with thoughts which can be naught but 
pure, than to have them bounded in by brick 
walls, paved and dusty streets, and in a city 
where a liquor saloon adorns, or rather dis- 
graces, almost every corner ! 

This one reason why the business men of 
Boston are moving into the suburbs overtops 
all other reasons and is a suflicient reason in 
itself alone, to say nothing of the purer air, 
the beautiful walks and drives right at your 
door, and the many other features which 
make a country home so much more attrac- 
tive than a house in the city. 

Thus we readily can understand why the 
wealthy men of Boston are not Bostonians 
in the sense of their living in Boston, but 
that they are citizens of the greater Boston 
which has become so important a topic of 
recent years, 

This greater Boston includes a large terri- 
tory which is of variegated desirability as a 
place of residence. All places near the city 
do not and cannot, through physical impossi- 


a first-class residential town. Nature has 
not bestowed upon every locality the beauti- 
ful woods, knolls, fields and picturesque 
scenery which are to be found at one little 
place only fifteen minutes ride from the city 
on the Boston & Lowell road. This place 
so favored by nature is now being trans- 
formed into the most beautiful dwelling-place 
near the city or anywhere outside the Gar- 
den of Eden, which, however, exists more in 
story than in reality. Here is to be found a 
number of wealthy Boston business men 
who are building residences which cost all 
the way from five to twenty thousand dollars 
and which they propose to occupy with their 
families. The reasons why they chose this 
particular place have been partially 
enumerated, but one visit there would satisfy 
any incredulous persons as to the many 
other reasons why this spot should be 
selected among all others. There are a 
number of choice building lots for sale at 
this place—which, by the way, is Hillcrest, 
the prettiest part of Winchester, and 





Arthur L. Wyman, at No. 50 State street, 
room 50, will answer all inquiries in relation 
to the prices of the lots and their location. 
They are for sale, but not because of their 
undesirable location as compared with those 
already sold, for every lot on the property 
was laid out with a view to making it at- 
tractive. The property was not cut up in 
the stereotyped fashion of 132d and 133d 
streets but in a way which will appeal to 
the artistic sense of anybody. ‘The avenues 
and boulevards will vie with those of any 
town in beauty. Of the town of Winchester 
nothing need be said. Its many good 
features are well known. 


Francis Parkman, the historian, has gone 
to Newcastle, N. H., where he has rented a 
cottage for the summer, near the summer 
home of his daughter, Mrs. Templeton Cool- 
idge, Jr. Inthe early autumn Mr. Park- 
man will return to his country home at 
Jamaica Plain. 


Mrs. Asenath Miller, who died recently at 
St. Charles, Ill., was within forty days of 
completing her 106th year. She was born 
in Vermont in 1787, and settled with her 
family in 1836 in Illinois, when her only 
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REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








Send 10 centsin stamps for illustrated 
catalogue, ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 est ites. 


Near the Myopia Hunt Clnb. 


A very attractive home, carefully built, 2-story 
Queen Anne house with tower, 11 rooms, steam 
heat, bath room, hot and cold water, wide —. 
large stable 25x90, room for eight or more horses, 
large carriage room and 3 rooms formen. Price 
$10,000, $5, down. 

Will Exchange for a Farm. 


Wollaston, nearly new 2 story house, 6 rooms, 
finished in white wood, 9 feet studded on first 
floor, 8 feet above, ee cost to build, 
beautiful view of harbor, lot 6467 feet, with voung 
fruit trees. Price, $3,200, $500 cash or will ex- 
change. 


Fine Boating and Fishing. 


A ‘down east’ farm, 200 acres, in Perry, Maine, 
4 miles from tastport, bordered on two sides by 
the sea, fine pebble beach, good chance to keep 
boats, large quantities of rock wee can be 
ered (or dressing, rich soll, cuts 50 to 75 tons 
100 cords standing wood, we 
a 


house, barn 72x48, sheds, etc., 
Price, $2,500, $1,100 down. 
Steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 

Will exchange for valuable property, 200 acres 
in Ashburnham, \ mile from depot and yillage, 
$1500 worth standing wood, productive soll, keeps 
80 head stock, milk sold at door, orchard, 
the farm borders on a pond and a river rune 
through; buildings in good repair, supplied with 
aqueduct water, 2-story house, 11 rooms, painted 
and blinded, 2 large barns with cellars. Price 
$8,000, $3,000 cash. 

Good Chance for a Florist, 


Fine farm, 75 acres, bordered by Canobie Lake, 
8 miles from Lawrence, 8 greenhouses filled with 

lant, 1 mile from depot; rich soil, cuts 25 tons 
fay 125 fruit trees, plenty wood, building in 

ood condition, aqueduct water, 2-story brick 

ouse, 10 high rooms, barn 40x60 and sheds, fine 
— mpeess Price $4,500, 3; cash, including steck 
and tools. 


ay 
old = fashionec 
n good repair. 





Deer Isle, Maine. 


Bordering on Burnt Cove Harbor, 8 acres, 
house 6 rooms painted, barn 22x80. Price $1,000. 
% cash, will exchange for Florida or Oregon 
property. 

Dover, N. H. 


Gocd home market for all produce, 20 acres 
1 mile from station, keeps 2 cows and horse, land 
level and free, choice fruit in Wyman, wood 
enough for home use, nearly new 2-story house, 6 
rooms, bay window, piazza, stable and hennery. 
Price $3,200, easy terms. 
In low-taxed Groton, 


A good farm with one of the finest orchards in 
the state, 800 Baldwin trees covering 11 acres, all 
oung, thrifty trees in good bearing condition, 
000” orth apples sold in one season, the farm 
cop*.«:ns 80 acres, deep rich soll, cuts 60 tons wn f 
b; machine, will keep 380 bead stock, enoug 
wood for home use, buildings in good repair, pure 
running water from nee on @ bill, grand view 
for miles,2 story house, 11 rooms, 9 feet studded, 
built by the mp 4 of best material, piazza, barn 
40x60, carriage house, tool house and hennery. 
Price $5,500, $2,500 cash. 


Will Exchange for a House in Salem, 
Beverly or Lynn. 


Village residence in Danversport with good 
garden of one acre, choice fruit in variety, 1¢ 


story house, 11 rooms, high studded, painted and 
blinded, stable, carriage house, w shed and 
hennery. Price, $3,000, $1,000 cash. 


The Home ofa Wealthy Manufacturer. 


In Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on O. C. 
R. #., % mile from station and village, 2 acre 
estate, plenty fruit, modern house, 10 rooms and 
bath, furnace, gas, cpen fireplaces, fine stable 
and hennery, all in excellent condition. Price 
$4 500, $2,500 cash. 

Marshfield by the Sea. 

Overlooking the ocean, 100 acres, bordera. by 
salt water, many fine building sites, land sloping 





neighbors were Indians. 





Are You Bitious? 


\ 


THEW Us 


ARSON 
PILLS. 
‘Best Liver Pill Made” 


Positively cure BILIOUSNESS and SICK HEADACHE, 
all Liver and Bowel Complaints. Put up in Glass Vials. 
Thirty in a bottle, one a deen. They expel all impurities 
from blood. Delicate women find great benefit from 
using them. Sold everywhere, or sent for 


stamps ; 2 cts.; five bottles $1.00. Full | a. free, 
L 8. JOHNSON & CO., 2 House St., Boston, Mass. 


9 ar 


NIMENT 


For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 
ORICINATED 


By an Old Family Physician. 
Cures Croup, Colds, Sore Throat, Cramps, Patns. 


Stops Inflammation in body or limb, like Cures 
Coughs, Asthma, Catarrh, Colic, Cholera 














vices in the city, with which their children 


orbs Rheu- 
N Lame Back, Stiff Join’ trains, 
Fea ated Book free. ice, 35 cents; six we Sold by 
druggists, 1. 8. JOHNSON & CO. Mass, 








towards the sea, owned by a widow, who mus 
sell, good soil, will cut 20 tons hay, 100 fruit trees, 
targe old fashioned house, barn with rassing 
water, assessed for $2,840. lrice only $2,700, 
$500 down, balance easy. 

Lexington. 

Market garden farm 50 acres; 14% miles from 
station, dark rich soil, cuts 40 tons hay, milk sold 
at door, plenty fruit, trout brook, first-cla+s build. 
ings insured for $6,000, house 9 rooms a).d bath, 
hot and cold water, furnace, also farmhouse, barn 
60x40, shed and hennery. Price, $10,000, $6,000 
cash. 


Scituate Harbor. 
Cottage near the sea,5 rooms and open room for 


860) ,asit needs some repairs we can offer it 
for , $200 down, a sligtt expense will ea 
pleasant summer home. 
Northfield. 
residence, new 2-story house 


Handsome village 
with tower (see photo.) 18 roums and bath, hot 
| and cold water or 8 floors, verunda 100 feet long 
from 7 to 10 feet wide, house finished in quartered 
oak and whitewood, cost $10,000. Price, $8,000, 
% cash, or will exchange for rentable property. 
Village Residence. 

Wilmington, 5 minutes walk from station, 2-atory 
house, areca, stable nearly new, clapboarded 
and paisted, both in peer condition, garden of 
one acre with fruit. Price, $5,300. 3¢ cash. 

Malden. 


Will exchange for a smal! farm, néar Faulkner 
station, nearly new house, 6 rooms, 4,150 feet of 
land with fruit. Price, $2,300, $700 down. 

A Productive Faim. 

Sixty acres,rich soil,keeps 32 cows and 4 horses 
enaeah fruit for home use, windmill supplies 
water to buildings, houre 9 rooms, new st ble, 

| cost $1,600, 3ux 54, barn 30x34, and sheds. 
only $2.500, $500 cash. Apply to G. H. Place, 
Middleboro, on O. C. ft. R., or Geo. H. Chapin & 
Co., 57 Washington St. 

‘a Malden. 


Near Faulkner station, nearly new cottage of 
| 6 rooms, en with fruit. rice $2,300, wil] 
exchange for a small farm. 
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Worlds Fair 


Collection of Patriotic Songs and 
Airs of Different Nations. 





51 Famous National Airs 


of the 30 great nations, Among other countries 
represented are — 


America, Austria, Russia, 
England, Belgium, Portugal, 
—, Denmark, Norway, 
Germ Scotland, Sweden, 
Holland, Ireland, Turkey, 
pein. Finland, 
lca, Poland, 
United’ ‘States of Brazil, 
Argentine Republic, 
Switzerland, . 
Chili, Mexico, 
‘eru, China, 
livia, Japan. 


Bound with superb I!luminated Cover bearing 
engravings of the National Flags of each country 
in five colors. Notwithstanding the cost of get 
ting up this book, we have decided to give it an 
immense sale by making the price only 
FOr Sent Postpaid 

= on Receipt of Price. 


Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Shonin 
ger Pianos, Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. 
Pianos exchanged, or sold on instalments. 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to 
John C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Co. 


453-463 Washington St. 
BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


Fitchburg Railroad. 


On and after July 10, 1893 (Sundays excepted) a 


Special Quick ‘Train 


Will leave Causeway Street Passenger Station, 
Boston, at 11.00 A. M., arriving at 


SARATOGA 


Elegant Bullet Plies Parlor Cars. 


Passenger Coaches and Baggage Cars through 
without change 


For Tickets, Time Tables, Seats in Parlor Cars 
or further information, apply at 250 Washing- 
ton St., or at Passenger Station, Causeway 
Street, Boston. J. R. WATSON, 

Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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T° “= quickly ee ey dips dipping in = 
I ! omen Thick plate at ove 


plater. 

PLO" Rvery family has plating to de. 

‘ a Plater setis readily. Profits large 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Columbus, 0. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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Columbia ; 
Bicycles. 


It may be maintained that there 
would be 


Five-Sixths| | 
Less Illness 


/in the community if Bicycles 
\ were more generally use 








Keep out in the open air, but do 
\ not over-exert yourself in ex- 
ercising. Use a Bicycle be- 


cause = Mechanicians Pope 


| estimate that it requires 


Five-Sixths; Mfg.) 
\| less force for a person to } 
propel himself on a Bicy- 7 | 
cle one mile than would e 
] be needed to walk the 
‘|| same distance. Boston. 
| Columbia catalogue free at our| Chicago. } 
||| ~ offices and at our agencies; by | New York. 
| mail fortwo two-cent stamps. | Hartford. 
= = — 
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HORSE “AMBULANCE 





ON CALL AT 
BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL 
540 Albany, Cor. of Dedham St. 
Horses Treated and Goarded, $1.50 per day. 


DOGS, Attending ) Dr. Edward ™, Beckett, 
50c Surgeons, ) Dr. Daniel D. Lee, 


| 
| 
| 


hoeing forge at regular rates. Calls made night 
ind day, Telephone, 992 Treu oat. 


Sermons for the Winter. 


By Rev. EDWARD Everett Hate, D. D 
These sermons will be sent post-paid, to any given 
address on receipt of price. Six cents 
Bound volumes ¢1.50. 


No. be THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 
THE FIRST TN le OF CHRIST. 

. LIFE HID WITH G 

. THE PEMPRCT SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


CURTIS LONGFELLOW. 
YEARS SINCE. ' 


. DOLATRY. 
“10. TO ENJUY HIM FOREVER. 
- TRUTH. 
“12. HOW TPO USE THE BIBLE. 
18. LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 
“4. PHILLIPS BROOKS 
“15. CKEBDS AND LIFE. 
“16. LAW OF LOV 
“17. CHRISTIAN MYSTICS. 
“18. FAILURE AND STRENGTH. 
“19 PALM SUNDAY AND EASTER. 
“20. MANHOOD. 


“21. THE WILL OF GOD. 
“22. SUMMER SERVICE. 


Subscriptions may be sent to the publishers, 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
% Hamilton Place, Boston. 





LEND A HAND 


FOR JUNE. 
THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 
Last Execution by Electricity.... .... ae Turis 


A Ory and a Propedy.........-....s0.. . 8. Wihtse 
Massachusetts Indian a ree Peder 
Free Public rary rederick M. C 

The Girls’ Industrial Schoo roa ae 
The Dixte’s Work.........+.. bkess Alice M. Bacon 
Clark University. 
Fhe Organtaation of Women. 

@ Organization omen..Emilie A. Hol 
Consumption in New England Climate Raise 


Ww. P. Robert 
Ramabai Association, Lend a Hand Ciabs and 
Intelligence. 


For sale at news-stands. Syend sub 
$2.00. Single numbers 20 cen ee 


J. ++ the SMITH & Co, 
3 Hamilten Place, Boston, 


TEN TIMES ONE RECORD 


EDITED BY 


The Committee of Lend a Hand Clubs. 


THE RECORD is published monthly in the 
interests of the Lend a Hand Clubs, and contains 
reports of Clubs and matter pertaining to this 
work. 

Annual Subscription 25 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & ce., 








3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


DR. JAEREGER’S 


Y sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
‘Free from PUISONOTS DYES, 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


 BEADQUARTERS FOR 





TRADE MARK. 


CM 


NOTEKA§ 


H'IA TS 


InfLeading and Correct§Styles.} 











No. 158 Boylston ~ agree 
(Opposite the Common.) 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPARY, 


POST OF FICE SQUAES, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1809. ...§23,026.000.61 
LIABILITIES............... 20,607,281.67 


$2,328 ,768.04 
} ome RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 











Annuat ae are d upon all 
policies. thereon the 
cash insurance values to 


the insured i an 
—— _— insured 1 * entitled y the Massachusetts 


am pets rates and values jfor any age sent 
EB, application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pr 
8s. F. TULL,§Secretary. 
wr. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


BOLD AND SILVER PLATING. 


We would call your attention to our 
New Plating and Repairing Depart- 
ment. All kinis of Hollow Ware, such 
as Cake Baskets, Butter Dishes, Casters 
and Ice Pitchers; also Table Knives 
Forks and Spoons, etc., »romptly 
attended to. Leen 
APPLETON & BASSETT: 

GSuccessors to G. vu. a prown & Co., 
204 WASHINGTON ST. 








URE NO PAY 








JOHN CONLON & C0., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 
SPECIALTIES : 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 
BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 


Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant®* and 
hn etcam md for Price List. 


jtemeiiaiinnpioanniigs LE PLACE 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 





SMITH, MACKENZIE g 


50 Bromfield Street 
ROoM 33, 


ARCHITECTURAL 


AND 


DECORAT| 
DESIGNING. 


“uilding Plans and Specifies, 
Our Charges Are Reasonab|, 
CALL AND SEF Us, 


AIR MA MATTRESS 








“4 10 







If you want health and oo 

AIR MATTRESS. Absolutely : 
only pertect bed made Indorsed 
Manufactured and sold only by METACETM 
Alte GOODS COMPANY, 7 Trp er 







or 
re tad 





BIBLIA: 


Devoted to Biblical, Classica) 
Archwology. 

The American Organiof 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is 
by over 3000 persons each month, and 8 


80d Orieg 


the Egypt and Palest: 


1s the « 
publication in this country devoted to Semeae 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar 


year. E 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty wi 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archmology. 1 on 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt jp 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed 
% Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING co. 
Meriden, Cons, 


OPIUM Eis. srs 
$1,000 IN PRIZES. 


WHO WILL WIN ONE! 


THE RACES OF Nt 


PROVOKINGLY CLEVER! 


The most fascinating game invented. Bve ) 
goes wild over it. 


GRAND PRIZE $500. 
132 Other Prizes. 
SEND 10 CENTS FOR GAME. 


THE KARNAC COMPANY, 


116 BEDFORD 8T., ROOM 407. 


OLD WHISKIES 


Pickwick Club (pure rye), very choiet, 
Old Crow, Old Hermitage, 

Old R. P. Pepper (rye and bourbon), 
Old Hunter (Baltimore rye), fine goods, 
Lanahan & Son, XXXX, 

Imperial Crown, Springvale, 
Mercantile Club, Faneuil Hall. 


And many other favorite brands in woo! 
glasa, in quantities to suit purchasers. 


John L. Stevenson & Co. 


2 and 4 Fancui!l Hall oom 


Carlyle Cut Candis 


The correct tobacco for the Briar 
and Meerschaum. 


GOULSTON, TOBACCONIST 


273 WASHINGTON ST4 


ee 






























THE CRAWFORD SHOE 





Is sold to the Wearer at nearer its cost to 
make than any First-Class Shoe made in the 


World, 





a@-225 Wash. St., near Thompson’s Spa, 

a@G11 Washington. St., op. Globe Theatre. 

a@- Under the United States Hotel. 

a@- 20-24 Park Sq., mr. Previdence Depot. 

*@-182 Boylston St., op. Public Garden. 
45 Green St. Main St., Charlestown. 





A Crawlord Shoe stat 


Is the only place in the world 
where you can buy a pair of the 
genuine CRAWFORD SHOES. 





